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\-\, THAT'S A STRANGE BRAND TO ME 
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People who live in the smaller cities and 
towns lean strongly to nationally advertised 
brands. Strangers on Main Street shelves are 
not popular. Consequently, unknown private 
brands are seldom stocked by the better mer- 
chants. And those merchants are thereby 
better able to serve their PATHFINDER sub- 
scribers. 

PATHFINDER—the weekly news magazine 
edited for families who live in the smaller 
cities and towns—is published for people 
noted for their preference of the best in mer- 
chandise. Alert-thinking citizens of Main 
Street lay stress on good personal living. And 
PATHFINDER, for both merchants and cus- 
tomers, is a substantial help toward that end. 
One million circulation guaranteed by De- 


cember 1, 1946. 
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Talking it Over 


You hear much these days 
of hospitals filled to overflowing 
and long lists of people awaiting 
admission. This condition is 
unfortunate, yet it is not without 
its bright side. For it proves that 
many more people are enjoying 
the benefits of hospital care than 
in previous years—and the rea- 
son is not an increase in the 
number of cases needing to be 
hospitalized but a tremendous 
increase in the number of people 
who.can now afford to go to a 
hospital. One of the agencies that 
have made this possible is the 
admirable, rapidly growing Blue 
Cross Hospitalization Plan. 


To me the progress of the. 


Blue Cross idea is a striking 
example of democracy in action, 
an inspiring illustration of what 
the people can do, for themselves 
and by themselves, without gov- 
ernmental interference and the 
costly red tape that inevitably 
goes with it. 

The first Blue Cross plan 
was founded in the early thirties. 
Hospitals then were closing at the 
rate of 100 a year; people did not 
go to hospitals, simply because 
they could not afford the cost. 
Because the Blue €ross plan suc- 
cessfully and economically solved 
the problem, its membership of 
1,280,125 in 1937 was more than 
doubled the following year, had 
leaped to 6,489,199 by 1940, 
to 10,451,395 in 1942, and to 
twenty million in 1945. Nearly 
fifteen million people have joined 
voluntarily in the last six years, 
and today 325,000 are joining 
every week! I understand that 
present plans are aimed at a goal 
of one hundred million members 
in the next few years. These 
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millions of people’ would be pro- 
tected in the democratic way, 
with hospitals in the competent 
hands of the medical profession, 
and not subject to the dictates 
of professional politicians. 

Most of the 84 Blue Cross 
hospital plans are affiliated with 
plans which provide surgical care 
and in-hospital medical care. 
Already, 200,000 people have 
this type of protection in Massa- 
chusetts, and another 200,000 in 
New York City. These plans are 
soon to be extended to include 
dental care and medical care in 
the home. 

The present wide acceptance 
and current rapid growth of the 
Blue Cross plan would seem to 
deny any need for compulsory 
health insurance as covered by 
contemplated legislation. If the 
people want the voluntary 
method such as the Blue Cross 
—and millions do—then they 
are entitled to their preference. 
About half of those queried in 
surveys definitely do not want 
compulsory health insurance, and 
it is safe to say that many of 
those who do are in favor of it 
only because they are not famil- 
iar with the efficiency, economy 
and broad protection of the Blue 
Cross idea. 

The medical profession is un- 
alterably opposed to having pa- 
tients subjected to bureaucratic 
control. Speaking as a layman, 
and a long-time member of the 
Blue Cross, I know that I would 
not want my child’s pneumonia 
case, for example, left to a gov- 
ernment bureau with a series of 
initials—I’d want to be free to 
decide for myself in such a vitally 
important matter. 


Sincerely, 
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PURINA 
MILLS 


desired to render the people 





of America’s smaller cities 
and towms an extra service, 
so they asked 

your own magazine— 


Pathfinder 


(Title registered in U. S, Patent Office) 


to join with them in 
reporting the latest and 
authentic news as part of 
their radio program... 


“THE 
OP’RY HOUSE 


MATINEE” 


EVERY SATURDAY 
From 1:00 to 2:00 P.M. E.S.T. 


Over the Entire 
MUTUAL NETWORK 


(except West Coast stations) 


Pathfinder has been chosen 
because Purina Mills 
knows that it is edited 
especially for the people 
who live and work in 

the nation’s small cities 
and towns—and they know 
alsothat its news is authentic. 


TUNE IN: 


MUTUAL NETWORK 
EVERY SATURDAY 
1:00 to 2:00 P.M. E.S.T. 





SALVATION ARMY 


Income Gift Contract 





Provides you an income for life 
and helps hold America for God. 

Dedicate your money to up- 
building this nation founded on 
the Bible through these “Bonds 
of Blessing.” 


An Jnvetiment 
in God's Work 


Make your dream of secure old 
age come true. Mail coupon to- 
day and learn how you may 
reap “Long-Range” dividends 
through many generations in 
lives blessed, succored and saved. 

Asa holder of a Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract you be- 
come a partner in the work of 
this world-wide organization 
ministering to the needy. 

You get guaranteed safety 
backed by the assets and integ- 
rity of the Army and you receive 
a high return regularly as long as 
you live. You administer your 
own estate and save time, money, 
anxiety and legal trouble. 


Mail Coupon For 


Full Particulars 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Territorial Secretary 
Extension Dept. WP -16 
719 N. State St. Chicago 10, HMlinois 





Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 


Name.... 


Address. . 





BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





How Nice: One faultless guy amongst 
millions. Who cares if L. H. Brubaker 
voted for our late President FDR or not? 
It seems PATHFINDER does otherwise you 
wouldn't print such silly trash. The let- 
ter by Docile Sheep C. B. Johnson is even 
more senseless and stupid. 

Mrs. R. Klimpke. Marshfield, Wis. 


you have cut 
But have you 
And have you 
gazing at 


Suspicious: Maybe 
out the objectionable ads. 
cut out the political bias? 
discontinued the crystal-ball 
election time? 

Name Withheld. Crawfordsville, 
(We never had a crystal ball.—Ed.) 


Ind. 


British Loan: Give the British credit 
for being shrewd diplomats. How they 
pulled the wool over American taxpayers’ 
eyes by hesitating to accept a loan (gift) 
of over $4 billion dollars! 

Otto Amstutz, Bluffton, Ohio 
(Figure it as another war cost.—Ed.) 


World's Great: You say Einstein is 
the only living person among the world’s 
great carved in New York’s Riverside 
Church, Am I wrong in thinking that busts 
of Gandhi and Lindbergh are there, too. 


Rev. Charles L. Wallis, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
(Rev. Wallis is mistaken.—Ed.) 


Federal School Aid: Why would 
federal aid to schools mean federal con- 
trol? Anyway a national plan for teach- 
ing or training citizens to function in a 
democracy might not be too bad. Even 
federal control of the biggest business 
of the nation (the Postal system) hasn't 
turned out too bad. 


Mrs. F. Clark. Roundup, Mont. 
"Shorter Hours": Why do news- 
papers persistently print shorter hours 


when they really mean less hours? There 
are no shorter hours because 60 minutes 
make each hour. 
John D. Greider. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blue Note: Don't cover up any facts 
regarding the Pearl Harbor tragedy. We 
can’t depend on our representatives. They 
outlawed the Supreme Court in labor dis- 
putes. Also they outlawed themselves. Now 
we are headed for where England landed 
and the 1948 election will put us there, un- 
less the people and our “rulers” wake up 
and work. Lack of cash to buy union cards 
will put thousands on bread and water 
in this state. 
W. J. Smith, St. Albans, W. Va. 
. The electorate on Nov. 7, 
commissioned their representatives at 
Washington, D. C., to carry on. Therefore. 
one might infer, “We are all to blame” 
for what happened at Pearl Harbor. So 
how could Mr. Baly sav: “I had nothing 


1944. 














to do with it, neither did you’? To deny 
individual responsibility in the electorate 
does not contribute anything to the rela- 
tionship of government to the economic 
life and social well-being of its citizens. 
W. M. Lingle, Fortuna, Mo. 





Labor Monopoly: Labor cannot é 
claim all industry can pay. That is the 
same as charging the consumer all he can 
pay, and shows labor is a monopoly. For 
publications to tell of all the bad things 
done by government and practically en- 
dorse what is done is suicidal. We should 
protest by noncompliance. 

F, Jefferson, Bingham Lake, Minn. 


. . » The main reason jobs are going 
begging is the coddling of labor unions 
by the administration, for political rea- 
sons, ’til they came to believe they could | 
get anything asked for. 

A. M. Benjamin, Newton, Kan. 


Advice: Bring fewer items of more 
importance and show the way through the 
thickets of conflicting ideas, make it a 
real PATHFINDER. Your 2-page spread 
Making a Newspaper is sissy. Nobody can 
learn in a day to make a newspaper. 

K. A, Offermann, Downers Grove, IIl. 
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THERE'S UNEXPLAINABLE OPTIMISM in Washington about the steel strike. Many 
just don't think it will happen. Indications are the Administration 
is ready to seize the mills as soon as the strike starts, keep raw 
material moving, reconversion going. 


PRIORITY SCHEME, to insure that vital industries get available steel, has also 
been worked out by the Administration for use in case of a strike. 


THE THREATENED STRIKE by steel workers is only one of the industry's problems. 
There's a serious shortage in coal and scrap inventories that may 
keep production down, even if the workers stay at the hearths. 


THAT LONG—EXPECTED MACARTHUR TRIP HOME may come any time now. Establishment 


of a four-—power control council over him gives him a good excuse to 
come to Washington to talk things over. 


HUSH-HUSH HUNT is on in southwestern U. S. for some kind of mineral——what, 
the hunters won't say. Involved are the same geologists who searched 
the nation for uranium deposits a couple of years ago. 


MORE FEATURE-LENGTH DISNEY MOVIES are in the works now that the studio is re— 


lieved of war film duty. Uncle Remus stories are among them. 
THERE'S A CONGRESSIONAL HULLABALOO stirring over the way the U. S. is getting 
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"credit" for British actions in the Middle and Far East, where the 
U. S. at most has only advisory authority, sometimes not even that. 

DISCOUNT ANY RUMORS that sugar will be available in quantity soon. There 
isn't enough now and growing more is a long-range proposition. 

WATCH FOR THE APPEARANCE of a plastic coupled with glass in trucks, buses, etc. 
A wartime development used in planes because it's light and easily 
molded, auto manufacturers think it has great possibilities. 

ANOTHER PLASTIC soon to appéar widely retains its phosphorescence for hours 

after daylight, will be used for house numbers, light switches, etc. 

IM CROW LAWS, as applied in buses and trains in the South, will come up for 
Supreme Court review soon. Liberals are watching the case closely. 

HE 39 YOUNG REPUBLICANS who disavowed GOP tactics in the Pearl Harbor in- 

quiry are the current darlings of the Liberals, are being urged t6 
back such moves as elimination of the House Un-American committee, 
the anti-poll tax bill, etc. 

BUTCHERS ARE UNHAPPY at the prospect, but packaged fresh meats (steaks, chops) 
are due for a wide sale this year. Meat dealers don't like it be— 
cause they'll be handled by groceries, delicatessens, etc. 

HEAVY LOSSES feared in government disposal of surplus war plants hasn't de- 
veloped. About 300 have been sold or leased and those sold brought 
about 75% of cost. 
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crippled, etc., under a single department of public welfare. 
Truman is said to favor it; so does Labor Secretary Schwellenbach. 


IN TWO YEARS natural rubber production will be back to normal (1.5 million 
tons); synthetic production will equal it. Problem is to find uses 
for all the rubber of both kinds. 


EARCHING QUESTIONS are being framed for some of the big U.S. banks. A group 
of Congressmen want to know how they got their foreign branches 
operating so quickly (sometimes before hostilities ceased), why 


these branches made so much money. 


ADD IT ALL UP and nearly half the population has a veteran in its immediate 
family. That's why Congress will give veterans nearly ahything they 
want, will even consider a scheme brewing now to require industry to 
employ certain percentage of veterans—-say 20 or 25%. 
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Whee-ee! An icy slide on your sidewalk is great things that look harmless. That’s why so many 


fun —for the kids. Not so funny, though, if a families have turned for protection to Hartford’s 

passerby slips, gets a nasty fall and a serious Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 

injury. You may get sued for plenty! For as little as $10 a year, it covers you up 
Big damage suits often result from little to $10,000. 


“5 He’s won your fight...help him win his! 


The veteran injured in his country’s 
service deserves an opportunity for 
a useful life. Won’t you give hima 
chance? For help on this. . . write 
for free booklets, "The Phystcally 
Impaired, a Guide to Their Employ- 
ment” and “Supervising the Physi- ; 
cally Impaired.” Is this on you? 





Temptation plus opportunity —and another 
trusted employee goes wrong! Hartford 
Fidelity Bonds protect against embezzle- 
ment losses. In fact, this insurance actually 
discourages dishonesty among employees. 












FATAL AUTO ACCIDENTS—1945 | AUTO ACCIDENTS — FATAL AUTO ACCIDENTS—1945 | 
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The strong man in your town... know him? 





He lifts heavy loads... off your mind! He pro- 
tects your home, income, savings, automobile 

. even your business! He’s backed by the 
combined assets of the Hartford Companies. 
He’s your Hartford agent or broker... a 
friend indeed! 





There’s a double warning 
here: Drive extra carefully... 
and be sure you're fully in- 


sured! Hartford’s modern 
sce Hartford Insurance 
law suits, fire, theft, and dam- 


age to your cat...and pay Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
medical expenses for your- Hartford Live Stock Insurarice Company 
self and your passengers. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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THE NATION 


Fight 
Truman decides to go all out to get his 


legislative program-acted on by 
laggard Congress 


The holidays were over. President 
Truman buckled down to getting more of 
his original “must” legislation through 
Congress. 

As a first step, the President planned 
a nation-wide radio talk to restate his law- 
making program, review relations with 
Congress and organized labor. Then he 
readied a “State of the Union” address for 
Congressmen sometime after their return 
to Washington Jan. 14. 

To date, Congress has okayed Tru- 
man proposals for U. S. participation in 
the United Nations, has given him a one- 
man Surplus Property head and funds for 
UNRRA. It has granted, in part. his re- 
quests for: (1) Authority to reorganize 
Federal agencies; (2) extension of the Sec- 
ond War Powers act; (3) tax revision; (4) 
liberalization of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Battle Ahead. But Congress got a 
pocket veto and a verbal spanking when 
it tried to return the U.S. Employment 
Service to state control, prepared for a 
USES showdown which would not increase 
the President’s legislative influence. 

He faced hard-sledding, anyway, for 
this is an election year and work undone 
included action on compulsory military 
training, labor fact-finding, public health 
insurance, atom control, jobless pay, full 
employment, Army-Navy merger—all con- 
troversial issues. 


Christmas Gifts. 


In holiday mood, 


Truman directed government agencies to 





speed immigration under present quotas of 
orphaned homeless Europeans, ordered 
steps taken to permit the goo-odd war 
refugees in an Oswego, N. Y., camp to 
remain in the U. S., restored full citizen- 
ship to ex-convicts who served honorably 
in the armed forces, called for greater ap- 
plication of Christian principles in set- 
tling world problems. 

For his own Christmas, the President 
got “many ties and sox” and censure for 
risking his own and others’ lives in a 
stormy Christmas air-trip to his Missouri 
home. Although Army officers retorted the 
flight involved no undue risk, independ- 
ence-loving Harry Truman received an- 
other reminder that part of the Presi- 
dency’s burden is much sacrifice of per- 
sonal libertv. 


New Ban 


To James C. Petrillo, boss of the 
powerful American Federation of Musi- 
cians, the test of good music is whether 
live members of his union play it. To his 
hate of canned music (unless AFM is paid 
royalties on records) Petrillo added for- 
eign fiddlers, ordered U. S. radio stations 
to ban all musical programs from other 
nations except Canada, where AFM has 
members. 

Effect. The National Association of 
Broadcasters set up an immediate how! of 
protest and, in St. Paul, Minn.. Stanley 
E. Hubbard, president of a Twin Cities 
station, labeled Petrillo a “czar . . . tell- 
ing the American people what they can 
and cannot hear.” 

In New York, the Times saw the or- 
der as ‘affecting international relations, 


International 


LITTLE TO SIGN. The President, here signing government reorganization bill, got iittle else 
trom a reluctant Congress, had to urge again his legislative program. 
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PETRILLO. Foreign music is alien to his taste. 


blamed Petrillo’s power on lax labor legis- 
lation, hoped Congress and the Adminis 
tration now would re-examine the govern- 
ment’s labor policy. 

Reason. All this left the AFM head 
unmoved. Admitting he had let foreign 
music be broadcast in the U. S. during 
the war, Petrillo protested against peace- 
time musical imports by which foreign 
musicians could “displace’”’ Americans. 

Two major and several minor British 
programs will be the principal casualties 
of the ban. Not involved, said the union 
leader, are such things as Easter and 
Christmas broadcasts from Jerusalem and 
the Vatican, or Army-Navy concerts, 

Probable result of anti-Petrillo pro- 
tests: Another Petrillo victory. 


GM Walks Out 


General Motors, whose workers had 
walked out five weeks before, walked out 
itself in Washington, left the President’s 
fact-finding board and union representa- 
tive to go on alone. 

Said GM’s Attorney Walter Gordon 
Merritt: “If our system of free enter- 
prise . . . is to be abandoned, it must be 
by act of Congress.” 

What he was protesting was the in- 
tention of the fact-finding board to ex- 
amine the company’s books, determine iif 
wage increases could be given without in- 
creasing prices. GM does not plead in- 
ability to pay, he said, and added that the 
board wasn’t competent to determine fu- 
ture prices and profits. 

Unabashed, the board went right on 
fact-finding, planned to use SEC and OPA 
figures on GM’s financial status to help 
determine its recommendations, 

The Bad. The GM strike was still 
the nation’s biggest, but more loomed. 
Government efforts to avert a nationwide 
strike by 200,000 electrical workers seemed 
doomed when General Electric and West- 
inghouse refused to meet with Federal 
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UNSETTLED. GM lett Foct-Finder Lloyd K. Garrison and UAW Chief Walter Reuther and their associates to go on alone as the auto strike con- 
tinued, but only the weather was unsettled as SKF welcomed its workers back after a 12-week strike. 


conciliators, And a parallel strike by the 
independent Western Electric workers 
threatened a nationwide phone tie-up. 

The Good. But with all the strikes, 
the Labor Department said only slightly 
less than 1% of the total possible work- 
ing time had been lost through strikes 
since VJ-Day. 

Meaning. GM had dramatized in- 
dustry’s major objection to fact-finding. 
Management holds that to link wages to 
ability to pay threatens to: (1) Eliminate 
investment capital, (2) bankrupt small 
businesses, (3) break down the capitalistic 
system, It was also pointed out that under 
such a formula wages would have to be 
reduced when earnings declined. 

To all this the President’s supporters 
replied that he didn’t say wages should 
be based entirely on ability to pay, added 
that if fact-finding worked out the way 
business said it would, the President 
would seek to change the law—if Congress 
had passed it by then. 


Hey, Taxi! 


Six marines who landed in San Diego 
from overseas, but couldn’t locate regular 
transportation East, solved the problem 
neatly. They discovered Harry Arisohn, 
taxi operator, who wanted to get to New 
York himself, agreed to take them at $80 
a head, 

Three thousand miles, 100 hours, one 
breakdown and two snowstorms later, the 
marines were home in Pittsburgh, New 
York, Buffalo and New Hampshire. Ari- 
sohn was home, too, had $480 to boot, 


Boomerang 


While the war was on, many a des- 
perate employer bombarded draft boards 
with letters seeking deferments for work- 
ers. Last week, a few employers were 
finding the letters embarrassing. 

New York Selective Service head- 
quarters produced samples which, it said, 
were typical. When one ex-G. I. com- 
plained he couldn’t return to his $75-a- 
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week foremanship, draft officials dug out a 
letter from his former boss which insisted 
the man was so irreplaceable his induc- 
tion actually would hurt meat production. 

Called on the carpet, the employer 
protested the veteran was personally dis- 
tasteful to him, but made a $500 settle- 
ment, got his old employe a job in another 
packing plant. 


Page Betsy Ross 


In 1940, Hawaiians voted 2-1 for 
statehood, later got their voteless Con- 
gressional delegate to introduce bills for it. 

Last week, Interior Secretary Ickes 
had rescued the 15 to 20-year-old issue 
from war-time oblivion by declaring the 
islands were qualified to become the 49th 
state, had earned it by their war record. 

Reasons. Hawaiians regard their ter- 
ritorial status as unsatisfactory, want full 
self-government, including the right to 
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Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by Gen- 
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PANAMA CANAL. How can it be defended 


against atomic bombs? 


choose their own governor and judges. 
Larger than Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined, the islands have more people 
(approx. 500,000) than eight of the exist- 
ing states; pay more Federal taxes than 
any one of some 14 states, 

Meaning. Hawaii, annexed in 1808, 
would become the first new state since 
New Mexico and Arizona made the grade 
in 1912, would get full authority to deal 
with its domestic and economic problems, 
would become politically important be- 
cause of the senators, representatives and 
electoral votes it would have. Barring 
hitches, it would take at least two years 
to achieve state stature, 

Effect. Success for Hawaii would 
give impetus to statehood and independ- 
ence moves elsewhere. (Alaska is to vote 
on statehood Oct. 1. President Truman 
has asked a Puerto Rican plebiscite on 
government. The Philippines are to get 
independence July 4.) Flagmakers would 
face a headache in deciding where to put 
the new star in the now nicely-balanced 
field of 48, probably would decide on seven 
rows of seven stars. 


Canal Protection 


Since it was completed in 1914 (after 
a French company failed), the Panama 
Canal has been such a vital adjunct to the 
U. S. many wonder how the country ever 
got along without it. 

The Army, aided by the Navy, has 
lavished its best defenses on the canal, 
during the war instituted its tightest anti- 
sabotage precautions to protect it, 

Now the U. S. has to figure out how 
to protect its primary East-West water 
link in an atomic war. Three proposals 
have been made: (1) Complete the third 
locks project begun in 1940, (2) build a 
sea-level canal at Panama, (3) build an 
auxiliary canal elsewhere. 

Locks. The canal now has three sets 
of twin locks (to permit ships to pass each 
way), one set at the western end, two at 
the eastern. By 1939, it was clear, traffic 
was outgrowing the canal and Congress 
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authorized $277 millions for a third set of 
locks to be built parallel but a half-mile 
from the others as a bombing protection. 
Work began in 1940, ended with the war 
after $75 millions had been spent. 

If this work is resumed, the third set 
will have to be wider (the battleship Mis- 
souri can barely scrape through now, the 





biggest carriers can’t make it). And it 
will be costlier-—labor and materials are 
higher, 


Sea-level job: Present site is prob- 
ably best for a water-level route but, even 
so, a lock may be needed to keep out the 
Pacific’s high tides. Estimated cost: $1 
billion, 

Auxiliary: Nicaragua is the most 
talked-of site for another canal, but a 
high-level internal lake there would make 
a sea-level channel impossible. A new 
canal would cost more than $1 billion. 

Outlook. House has already author- 
ized $1.5 million study of canal needs, 
Senate will act soon. But whatever method 
of protection is decided on, Congress won’t 
balk at expense. The canal, which isn’t en- 
tirely a financial liability (tolls paid oper- 
ating costs and almost 3% on capital in- 
vestment in 1929 and 1930), is too valu- 
able. 


Industry and Indians 


Blackest stain on U. S. domestic his- 
tory is treatment of the American Indian. 
Today friends of the Indian say he’s being 
exploited again. 

Cause of it all is growing popularity 
of Indian-style jewelry, etc. True Indian 
handicraft is a long time in production, is 
correspondingly high-priced. With demand 
greater than supply, smart businessmen 
have moved in, begun mass production of 
“Indian products.” 

Factory Goods. These promoters set 
up an assembly line (sometimes including 
Indians to provide authenticity) to put 
finishing touches on machined pieces, 
which are then sold as “Indian-made” or 
‘“Indian-type” products. 

Biggest phony is the so-called Indian 
necktie. Indians normally don’t wear neck- 
ties, never used a loom which would make 
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necktie cloth. Modern production meth- 
ods can turn out hundreds of Indian-type 
rugs while a patient Navajo squaw looms 
one, but hers is genuine Indian-handmade 
and generally a more distinctive article. 

Effect. Mass production men defend 
their methods on the ground that the 
stores want large quantities of identical 
articles, whereas the Indian, a true indi- 
vidualist, rarely produces duplicates. 

But the Department of Interior’s In- 
dian Arts and Crafts Board believes the 
Indian’s reputation as a craftsman is suf- 
fering, that buyers are being bilked. As a 
protection for both, the board is fostering 
a systém of labeling each hand-made In- 
dian product as genuine, hoping the buyer 
will take note, 


Golden Era 


The Associated Press polled sports 
writers, got confirmation of what every- 
body expects: The U. S. faces a postwar 
athletic boom (already starting) which 
will outshine that of the Golden Twenties. 

Reasons. Sports sank to a low ebb 
during the war because of player and 
equipment shortages, are bound to come 
back. Many professionals, returning from 
the armed services, are getting quickly 
into pre-war stride. Millions of ex-G.Ls 
will swell the ranks of spectators and par- 
ticipants. Millions of fans have more 
money for tickets. Equipment soon will 
be plentiful. 

Some of AP’s pollees cautioned sports 
quality might not reach normal peacetime 
levels before 1947 but, they added, a big 
year lies ahead. Two indications: The 
scheduled Joe Leuis-Billy Conn heavy- 
weight fight, expected to draw the first 
million-dollar gate since 1927; next fall’s 
advent of the new All America Football 
Conference as a rival to the established 
National Football League. 


Not All Work 


The Army and Navy last week had 
placed béfore Congress an outline of what 
they mean when they talk about universal 
peacetime military training. The gist of 
their reports: Plenty of work in learning 
soldiering and sailoring, but also time to 
play. 

Army was first to tell what 18 to 20- 
year-olds can expect if the controversial 
proposal goes through, did its best to make 
a year’s training seem highly desirable. 
Said a brochure: There will be football, 
boxing, swimming, goovies, dancing, art, 
music courses along with fundamental, 
technical and combat training. 

Navy said the first three months of a 
trainee’s year would be spent learning 
fundamentals in boot camp. The second 
three would be devoted to specialized 
training in Navy schools. After three 
months of team training, ocean cruises 
would wind up the year. 

Like Draft. Civil boards, similar to 
draft boards, would induct youths for the 
military program, taught by National 
Guard and Reserve officers and enlisted 
men. Army would train about 700,000, 
Navy 260,000, a year. From 140,000 to 


240,000 would be rejected each year for 
physical and other reasons, although Pres- 
ident Truman has asked industrial educa- 
tion for most of these. 

Trainees would get $30 a month, fur- 
loughs and vacations, uniforms, depen- 
dency benefits, disability compensation, 
hospitalization, go into reserve status or 
become officers at year’s end. Annual 
cost to Uncle Sam: $1.7 billion. 


New 1929? 


The New York Stock Market took a 
look at rising sales, got alarmed. Too 
many greenhorns, Wall Street said, are 
lining up to take their first plunge, 

Reasons. Money was plentiful, goods 
scarce. The urge to get rich quick was 
powerful. Almost any stock was being 
snapped up. 

Meaning. But it was the heavy sale 
of low-priced stocks that provided the clue. 
Wage-earners, released from the patriotic 
need to buy bonds, were seeking other in- 
vestments for their spare dollars. Unlike 
the booming ’20s, it was no longer possible 
to “buy” high-priced stocks on a small 
margin (putting up a fraction of their 
value in cash) and gamble on a rise. 

Present margin requirement (75% 
turns many a small investor-speculator 
to low-priced stocks. The buying surge 
has increased such stocks’ market value 
but not their actual value. Remembering 
1929, brokers warn customers to know 
their stocks before they buy. 


Week at Home 


East: Fort Lee, N. J.’s “meanest” 
thief stole the city Christmas tree, lights 
and all. 

In a Washington, D, C., restaurant a 
marine, told there was no steak, pelted 
patrons with meatballs, held off pursuing 
police by running round and round in a 
revolving door. 

Midwest: An Army plane, abandoned 
by its crew over Nebraska, flew four 
hours, 900 miles, without a pilot, finally 
crashed in a field near Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Two gunmen demanded money at a 
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ATOM BOMB PROOF. For the war of the 

future designers planned this house built of 

material to resist heat. An airtight cellar with 

lighting and compressed air for breathing 
would serve as a shelter. 
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Chicago movie box-office. “No,” said a 
cashier, Helen Tindle. Nonplussed, the 
men fled. Miss Tindle explained, “I think 
it was a toy gun—I hope.” 

West: The Motion Picture Herald’s 
“Fame” poll revealed Hollywood Star 
Bing Crosby was 1945’s biggest box-office 
attraction. Van Johnson ran second, Greer 
Garson, third. 

South: When St. Louis Co., .Mo., 
birds faced starvation because heavy snow 
covered the ground, the Humane Society 
solved their problem, dropped feed to 
them from a plane, 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Owner Temporarily Absent 


While a horde of newspapermen and 
passersby looked on, a State Department 
official last week nailed a sign on the front 
of the white stone house where Japanese 
Ambassador Nomura once entertained of- 
ficial Washington. It said: “Former Jap- 
anese Embassy; In Custody of the De- 
partment of State.” 

Then newspapermen were allowed to 
go inside and look around. Unlike the 
German Embassy, where the departing 
Nazis had left things in a mess, the Japs 
(who had more warning) had closed up 
shop carefully. The furniture, the Jap- 
anese paintings on the walls and even the 
chandeliers and books had been carefully 
wrapped in brown paper, presumably by 
the Spaniards who first took custody of 
the embassy when the war began. 

What They Read. Only a few books 
and magazines, left lying here and there, 
showed what the Japanese occupants had 
been thinking about during the weeks be- 
fore they left. One periodical, Contempo- 
rary Japan, contained an article on “The 
Future of the Two-Ocean Fleet.” The 
Japs had also been reading Japan Un- 
masked by New York Times Correspond- 
ent Hallett Abend, and Ambassador 





Dodd’s Diary, by the former U. S, am- 
bassador to Berlin. 

U. S. took the embassy over from the 
Swiss along with Japanese consular offices 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
other cities. They'll be held until U. S.- 
Japanese diplomatic relations are resumed 
after a forma] peace treaty. 


Evangelist 


Seen and overheard: Mississippi’s 
fiery Sen. Theodore (the Man) Bilbo, 
strolling down a Capitol corridor enroute 
to a committee meeting, singing in an old- 
time evangelist’s voice: “Beautiful Sun- 
shine, it floodeth my soul.” 


Impounded 


Ezra Pound, red-haired, bushy- 
bearded expatriate poet flown from Italy 
to Washington to be tried for treason 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 5), was examined first 
by four psychiatrists. Last week their re- 
port was read in District Court: 

“His (Pound’s) poetry ard literary 
criticism have achieved considerable recog- 
nition, but of recent years his preoccupa- 
tion with monetary theories and econom- 
ics has apparently obstructed his literary 
productivity, .. . He insists that... all 
of his radio activities have stemmed from 
his self-appointed mission to ‘save the 
Constitution.’ He is abnormally grandiose, 
is expansive and exuberant in manner. ... 
He is, in other words, insane and mentally 
unfit for trial.” 

The judge committed Pound, 60, to 
St. Elizabeth’s Federal Hospital in Wash- 
ington for observation and treatment 


Suggestion 


A Washington correspondent of some 
years standing ate lunch with a State De- 
partment official the other day, and the 
conversation got around, as it will, to 
problems of occupying enemy nations. 
Jokingly, the correspondent made,what he 
thought was a fantastic proposal: To end 
occupation troubles in Japan and bring 
the boys home quickly, simply place 
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BILBO. His soul was flooded with sunshine. 


atomic bombs at strategic points in Tokyo 
and other big Jap cities, wire them so they 
could be set off by pushing a button, 

To his surprise, the State Department 
official listened in dead_ seriousness: 
“Don’t think we haven't considered that,” 
he said. 


Nuts to Them 


A heavy snow last week sent the 
White House squirrels scampering to the 
National Capital Park Service for succor. 
Close behind them scampered reporters, 
who gleaned the following statistics: 

The executive lawn harbors about 
100 squirrels, some of which are reported 
to have lived there longer than most pres- 
idents do, When a snowstorm, or anything 
else for that matter, cuts off their regular 


food supply, the government gives them 


one meal a day—peanuts out of a io- 


‘quart bucket. The same White House 


guard—name of LeRoy Lyons—has been 
feeding them for the past 10 years; when 
he shouts or whistles they come running. 
He usually attracts a crowd outside the 
fence, too—people, not squirrels, 


Missing Persons Bureau 


Col. George F.. Herbert, head of the 
War Department’s Casualty Branch, has 
one of the grimmest jobs of World War II 
still to perform. He and a staff of officers 
and civilian personnel in the Munitions 
Building are hard at work on a list of 
servicemen, 15,000 names long, whose fate 
nobody knows. Their service records still 
end with the words: “Missing in Action.” 

Col. Herbert’s staff works on the the- 
ory that somewhere in the mountains of 
China or on a tiny Pacific island there 
may still be an American soldier waiting 
for a rescue party to bring him back home. 
Or that in some small French village there 
may be a G.I. who, for one reason or an- 
other, prefers to remain missing. 

Search. To bring the- missing list 
from its present 15,000 down to zero, 
thousands of Army search-teams—gener- 
ally made up of five soldiers each—are 
now combing Europe and the Pacific 
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SEARCH. Col. Herbert has a list of names. 


islands mile by mile. Whether they find a 
living soldier, a grave, wreckage of a plane, 
or even just an identification tag, they 
report it. to headquarters, and one more 
name can be removed from the list, com- 
pleting the service record. 

One of Col. Herbert’s jobs is to help 
the parents of soldiers who are still classed 
as missing and who never give up hope. A 
forlorn mother may come in with a news- 
paper picture of a group of G.I.s some- 
where in Europe. “I know that’s my son,” 
she'll say. When possible, Col. Herbert 
checks up. But even in cases when he can 
prove it isn’t the missing son, the mother 
often as not, refuses to believe him. 


Lost and Found 


A group of disgruntled gift-givers are 
still griping about what happened to them 
the night before Christmas. They came 
to watch President Truman light the offi- 
cial tree, had to park their packages—for 
security reasons—with a guard at the en- 
trance to the White House grounds. When 
the ceremony was over, the crowd (10,- 
ooo) rushed out. Some grabbed the wrong 
packages in the dark and some, inevitably, 
got none. At least one woman came with 
bundles for her whole family, left empty- 
handed. All in all, the Republican party 
can probably count on several new votes. 


Dirty Linen 


The disclosure by Rep. Clare Hoff- 
man (R.-Mich.) that he sometimes washes 
his own socks, hankies, etc., to save money 
and keep his personal cost of living index 
low (PATHFINDER, Dec. 19) brought a 
swift, sharp counter-thrust from one 
George H. Johnson, head of the American 
Institute of Laundering. Johnson, who 
claims to represent 3,800 professional 
laundries in U. S, and Canada, wired: 

10¢ an Hour. “Analysis of laundry 
charges and cost of home washing prove 
that you earn less than 1of an hour by 
doing your own clothes. This figure does 
not take into account $4 an hour paid you 
by Michigan taxpayers for devotion to 
their affairs in Congress. I can promise 
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you extra special service in amy one of 
3,800 power laundries. . . .” 

Johnson added that sending his 
clothes to a professional laundry would 
protect Rep. Hoffman from unpleasant 
afflictions like “athletes foot, ringworm, 
various skin ailments.” : 

Leaving Rep. Hoffman to fight his 
own battle against athlete’s foot, it might 
be pointed out in his defense that the 
salary figure of $4 an hour mentioned in 
the wire is based on a 45-hour week, which 
would leave the Congressman plenty of 
time of his own to wash socks at 1ro¢ an 
hour if he so chooses. 


Error 


In any other city, a passenger or two, 
or even three, may occasionally get on the 
wrong train, ride where he doesn’t want to 
go. But in Washington’s Union Station 
last week, 200 travelers who wanted a 
local train boarded a Florida-bound ex- 
press, sped past their stations to Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., the first stop. In the local 
they should have taken, of course, were’ 
the 200 passengers who wanted the ex- 
press. These, too, got off in Fredericks- 
burg—much too late to see their fast train 
disappear in the distance. 


Salesman 


Even the sharpest critics of OPA 
have begun to admit a grudging admira- 
tion for the man running it. One ordinar- 
ily anti-bureaucratic newspaper (Scripps- 
Howard’s Washington Daily News) edi- 
torialized: 

“D—ned by everyone... Mr. Bowles 
has stayed in there and pitched. Years 
from now, the country may recall the tre- 
mendous dislocation of our economy 
caused by the war and note the stability 
of prices. . . . Then it may remember a 
genial fellow named Bowles who put on 
one of the most heroic iron-man acts of 
any public official, . . . Let’s give him a 
cheer now. It’s none too soon.” 

Caricatures. Chester Bowles, now 
44, is a smooth talker, a fast thinker, and 
a hard worker. He is big, dark-haired and 
has a slightly horsey face. His collars and 





ties are usually askew. The walls of his 
office in the Federal Office Building are 
decorated with cost-of-living charts and 
newspaper cartoons lampooning himself. 

When he came to Washington on a 
sweltering summer day two and a half 
years ago to work as OPA manager under 
Prentiss Brown, the seers gave Bowles six 
weeks. Other OPA executives, notably 
Leon Henderson and Lou Maxon, had quit 
amid storms of criticism. Bowles had had 
next-to-no experience in politics or public 
life. He himself admitted that “no sensi- 
ble person would seek a job of this kind.” 

Influencing People. Yet actually, 
his career in private business had left him 

eculiarly equipped to direct OPA. Five 
jyears after finishing Yale ('24), Bowles 
had joined forces with William Benton 
(now Assistant Secretary of State) to 
found the highly successful advertising 
firm of Benton & Bowles. . During the next 
1o years, while introducing products like 
Maxwell House coffee and Palmolive soap 
to the public, he learned marketing from 
A to Z. He also became particularly in- 
terested in consumer problems, 

Today, when Bowles goes to a Con- 
gressional hearing to fight for OPA’s life 
he carries with him the adman’s set of pic- 
tures, charts, and graphs, carefully drawn 
up to prove the point he’s going to have 
to make. So successful is he at winning 
over Congressmen that Sen. Wherry (R.- 
Neb.), who has fought OPA bitterly since 
the beginning, introduced him recently as 
“the world’s greatest salesman.” (Bowles 
replied, ambiguously: “I haven’t sold you 
yet, Senator.”) He has also used his ad- 
vertising training in ballyhooing price con- 
trol and rationing to the public. 

Wants Out. Though he has vowed 
not to quit until the inflation threat is 
ended, Bowles is possibly the most anxious 
man in the U. S. to end the OPA. Bat- 
tered by gigantic corporations, business or- 
ganizations, and groups like the “Bowles 
Housewives Association,” which recently 
sent him a funeral wreath, he wants to 
shed his headache job and take his family 
on a year’s round-the-world sailing trip. 
After that, he might be interested in some 
quiet profession like teaching. He hasn’t 
decided yet. 
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A Queen Dies 


Bronze and rugged as a mummy, 
Lappy Marks died as she lived most of 
her 70 years—in a gypsy camp, this one 
near Wichita, Kan. From across the na- 
tion gypsies came by thousands to pay 
last devotions to their Denver-born queen. 

In her finest robes she lay in a silver 
casket, coins clutched in her hands. As 
her “subjects” passed they dropped other 
coins, until a silver sheet—her “fare to 
Heaven’’—lay over her. So much talk and 
laughter mingled with weeping that the 
clergyman twice asked “Quiet, please.” 

“Day Queens." That night they 
held a big feast at the nearby home of 
Steve—‘King” until next 
June’s election. Soon gypsies will pool 
their wealth to buy glad rags for their 

Day Queens,” because tradition says each 
of the five gypsy tribes must have a queen 
at least one day a year. 

Wandering gypsies have clung to lore 
like this for centuries. Originally India 
was their home, but when they turned up 
in Britain in the 15th century, the Eng- 
lish thought they’d come from Egypt. 
called them “gypsies.” All gorgios (non- 
gypsies) were boro dinellos (big fools) 
to be tricked. That’s why England de- 
ported thousands of them to the Colonies. 
Others followed, especially about 1860 and 
IOr4. 

Half of the U. S. gypsies have been 
swallowed up by cities, or settled down 
as stage hands, gardeners, musicians, la- 
But some 30,000 are still ‘‘on the 


Lappy’s son 


borers. 
road.” 


Bluecoats’ Red Cross 


The American Red Cross tallied up 
its expenditures since Pearl Harbor and 
set down an eye-opening figure—$435 mil- 
lions. To hospitals went $46 millions: 
Army and Navy stations, $78 millions; 
overseas clubs, $33 millions. “Miscellane- 





THEN AND NOW. The U. S. Sanitary Commission was 
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ous got the rest of the money. 
Most veterans agree the Red Cross 
did ‘one swell job.” Their dads in World 


War I said the same. But it was the 


“U.S. Sanitary Commission” that blue- 
coats blessed in the Civil War. 
Money-Raising. The Commission 


—‘‘for relief and comfort of national sol- 

diers and sailors’”—was organized in June, 
1861, by Dr. Henry Bellows, New York 
clergyman, to supplement government de- 
ficiencies—a tall order thosé days, But 
the Union organized behind him—gave 
fairs, sold stamps, made drives for money 
ind all types of supplies. Some towns, like 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., came through with 
$1 from every man, woman and child. 

Groping an uncharted path, Dr. Bel- 
lows bought bandages, hired ambulances. 
wagons, steamboats. Tents and medical 
supplies were on battlefields “before the 
smoke of conflict had fairly lifted.” 

Like the Red Cross, the Commission 
served hospital patients, military depots 
dischargees, prisoners, served troops hot 
food, kept camp homes for visiting fam- 
ilies. When the war was over and ac- 
counts totted, the Sanitary Commission 
had used $20 millions in supplies and 
cash. 

Legacy. Giving work records later 
to the New York Public Library, Dr. Bel- 
lows wrote: “You receive the Commis- 
sion’s ashes, in which I hope some fra- 
graitce may linger, and at least survive to 
kindle in times of new need a flame equal 
to its own.” The Red Cross is that flame. 


Laughing Exhibition 


With the new anaesthetic sodium 
pentathol (PATHFINDER, June 25), suf- 
ferers no longer fear a doctor’s table or 
dentist’s chair. One shot in the arm and 
they “go out like a light”—no danger, no 
nausea. And no talking while unconscious! 

Yet just a century ago, alcohol was 
the principal “anaesthetic”; ether had been 
tried in surgery, but chloroform and nit- 
rous oxide were just whiffed for the thrill. 
Then in December, 1844, this circus-like 
ad ran in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant: 

A GRAND EXHIBITION of the 


efiects produced by inhaling NITROUS 
OXIDE, EXHILARATING or LAUGH- 
ING GAS! Will be given at UNION 
HALL THIS (Tuesday) EVENING. 
Dec. 10, 1844. Twelve young men have 
volunteered to inhale the Gas to com- 
mence the entertainment. The EFFECT 
of the Gas is to make those who inhale it 
either Laugh, Sing, Dance, Speak or Fight, 
according to the leading trait of their 
character. They seem to retain conscious- 
ness enough not to say or do that which 
they would have occasion to regret. 

Eight Strong Men are engaged to 
occupy the front seats to protect those 
under the influence of the Gas from in- 
juring themselves or others. Probably no 
one will attempt to fight. N.B. The Gas 
will be administered only to gentlemen of 
the first respectability. .The object is to 
make the entertainment in every respect a 
genteel affair. 

Outcome. The “lecturer,” Gardner 
Q. Colton, didn’t think of using gas as 
anaesthetic. But Dr. Horace Wells, a 
dentist asked Colton to bring a bag of 
gas to his office. Another dentist ex- 
tracted Wells’ wisdom tooth in an opera- 
tion that was a forerunner of modern 
anaesthesia, first used generally in the 


Civil War. 


Gas Light 


New York’s Greenwich Village heaved 
a sigh. Two square-cut lanterns flickered 
again in MacDougal Alley. The Big 
Town’s last gas-burning street lamps. were 
safe. 

The lamps, though useless, are the 
sort of thing that makes the Village a 
nineteenth century oasis. Nobody knows 
the ancient history of these particular gas- 
burners, but gas was used first in New 
York streets more than a century ago. 

Nobody objected when Consolidated 
Edison Co. took them down as the war- 
time blackout started in February, 1942. 

Biq Kick. But the sentimental Vil- 
lagers howled last October when, instead 
of restoring the lamps, Consolidated 
Edison started taking out the gas pipes. 

The howls carried right into the 
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the American Red Cross of Union soldiers during the Civil War. But it lacked the jeeps. 
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GASLIGHT. It glows again in The Alley. 


company offices and sparked some senti- 
ment from big business, tdo. Result: The 
lamps went up and on again, to sputter 
free of charge each night “for perpetuity.” 


A Likely Story 


In “the good old days” tall stories 
were swapped around pot-bellied stoves in 
general stores, and a man’s reputation for 
yarn-spinning grew slowly. 

But modern “liars” send their whop- 
pers to Burlington, Wis., and wait the ver- 
dict. Last week 85,000 “liars” in 40 coun- 
tries were eager for Otis Hulett to un- 
scramble his mail and send out a medal. 
For Otis is founder and president of the 
Burlington Liar’s Club, and the 6,000 let- 
ters on his desk were entries for 1945’s 
biggest liar. 

Otis has awarded this honor for 16 
years—ever since he and another news- 
paperman, Mannel Hahn, published a 
story about a “liar’s club” presenting a 
medal. The story was based only on yarn- 
spinning at the local police station, but 
when indignant “liars” the country over 
clamored to join the “club,” a real organi- 
zation, with a real medal, was born. A 
tall-tale entry brings a membership card. 

Dehydrated Sweetie. Last year’s 
winner fooled even the Club’s president, 
who thought “Capt. Harrin,” of Paris, 
France, was a man. This was WAC Har- 
rin’s story: 

Having been overseas for more than 
a year I was pretty lonesome for my girl. 
Dehydrated food gave me an idea. I told 
my girl, a petite blonde, to go to a plant 
in the U. S. and get dehydrated, which she 
did. My mother then put her in an enve- 
lope and sent her to me air mail. When 
the letter arrived I took my girl out, 
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poured a little water over her and in 30 
minutes she was as good as ever. 

Old Favorite. An all-time Club fa- 
vorite is the story from a Pennsylvanian 
who said his grandfather had a clock so 
old there was a hole in the case where the 
shadow of the pendulum had worn through. 


Tugs-O’-War—and Peace 


When the George T. Horton slipped 
down the Mississippi on her maiden voy- 
age, river-boating had come a long way 
from the “dumb barges” that drifted on 
the current 150 years ago. 

She’s the biggest, finest river boat 
ever built in the Chicago area—1so ft. 
length, a 35-ft. beam—and cost *$450,000. 
A combination tow-boat and barge, she 
has two 1,000 h.p. diesel engines throbbing 
under her prosaic superstructure. She can 
push 10,000 tons of freight (200 loaded 
freight cars) upstream at 4 mi. an hour. 

Her crew won’t know the weariness 
of old-time bargemen, who brought their 
own blankets and flopped amid the freight 
or in a crude cabin. Accommodations here 
rival a modern hotel. Refrigerators that 
pack 30 days’ food replace the one-time 
“meat supplier,” who used his rifle ashore 
to round out a dreary diet of salt pork, 
lyed corn and navy beans. 

Past History. Thirty years ago peo- 
ple called river traffic “ancient history’— 
the “iron horse” had written its finish. 
Then in World War I, Uncle Sam sub- 
sidized a Mississippi barge line to ease 
strained rails, 

But vessels like the Horton, which 
will ply between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, may head a new chapter. This war, 
when the Nazi subs were putting a big dent 
in coastwise shipping, Mississippi barges 
showed there was life in the “Old Man” 
yet. 


Beast of New England? 


It may shock those who like to gloss 
over the shady sections of our country’s 
past to learn that Germany’s “Beast of 
Belsen” had a counterpart on our own 
shores nearly 200 years ago, 

In the seventeen sixties, Jeffrey Am- 
herst, Commander-in-Chief of North 
America, regarded Indians as “the vilest 
race of creatures on the face of the earth, 
whose riddance was . . . for the good of 
mankind.” His officers were to “take no 
prisoners.” 

“You will do well,” he told a sub- 
ordinate, “to try to innoculate the Indians 
by means of blankets in which smallpox 
patients have slept, as well as by every 
other method that can serve to extirpate 
this execrable race. I should be very glad 
if your scheme of hunting them down by 
dogs could take effect.” “Lord Jeff” (he 
was made a baron) is best remembered 
now in the song of the Massachusetts col- 
lege which bears his name: 

. . « He was a soldier loyal and true. 
He conquered all the enemies that came 
within his sight, and he looked around 
for more when he was through. O give us 
our only Jeffrey, he’s the noblest and the 
best... 
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Clearing the Bayous 


Since 1890, the Army Engineer Corps 
has spent up to $200,000 a year in battle 
against the lush-growing water hyacinths, 
which clog southern bayous. 

Sodium arsenate killed the weeds but 
poisoned the water. Fuel oil didn’t destroy 
the roots. A floating mowing machine 
chewed up the plants but new ones sprang 
from the fragments. 

From Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute last week came news of a better, 
cheaper discovery. A new dust, SL/-23, 
sprayed on the college lake and in Jeffer- 
son Parish drainage canals, twisted the 
lilies into corkscrews, killed 95% of them 
in three weeks. 

How It Works. The new chemical is 
derived from carbolic acid and acetic acid. 
Like 2-4-D (PATHFINDER, Jan. 15, 1945), 
it causes a fatal, cancer-like change in cer- 
tain plants. But apparently it doesn’t hurt 
other plants, fish or animals. Cost of the 
dust if used in ton quantities: about $1 a lb. 


Hill and Dale 


Old three-dimensional maps were 
products of months of loving labor— 
highly artistic, largely inaccurate. New 
ones are scientifically exact, quickly made 
—and may even be cheap. 

Hurried Army map-makers and help- 
ful Princeton professors brought this 
about, largely ‘by inventing Atcorob and 
Orthojector—wartime secrets unveiled last 
week. 

Atcorob 
Maj. W. W. 


(named for its inventors, 
Atwood Jr., Prof. H. L. 


Cooke and Capt. A. H. Robinson) pro- 
jects map outlines and contour-lines on 
plaster blocks from two angles at once. 





Science Service 


ATCOROB. It helps make 3-dimension models. 





The map-maker simply carves into 
his material along one set of lines until 
those coming from a cross-angle tell him 
to stop. 

Solid Picture. When Atcorob’s job is 
done, Orthojector’s begins. From another 
set of twin magic-lanterns, a tri-dimen- 
sional photo-map of the same area is pro- 
jected on the terrain model. Each river 
fits snugly into its valley; there is no dis- 
tortion. 

Only armies or giant oil companies 
could afford the old-style solid maps. The 
new type may fall within reach of aviation 
schools, prospectors, even real estate deal- 
ers. 


Gung Hoe! 


The single postwar invention likely to 
change the lives of the most people is not 
an electronic thingamabob, nor a plastic 
whatsis. It’s a hoe. 

Ku Chi-ko, young Chinese biochem- 
ist, devised it to (1) offset the loss of 
Chinese manpower in the war and (2) re- 
place the ancient 5-lb. hoe used for 4,000 
years by 300 million Chinese farmers. 

Rugged. Unlike the hammered iron 
blade of the ancient hoe, jammed spike- 
fashion into the end of a stick, the Ku hoe 
is sheet metal, has two cutting ends, is 
screwed to the haft. Its angle can be 
changed. It is lighter, slightly cheaper 
than the traditional tool. 

He has given his invention to the 
government, 


Invasions into Time 


When Napoleon invaded Egypt, a 
French Army scientist found the Rosetta 
stone, key to Egyptian picture-writing 
which had been a 2,000-year mystery. 

World War II brought its discoveries. 
too, National Geographic Society reported 
last week. 

British engineers, digging shelters in 
Gibraltar’s rock, struck long-hidden caves. 
Inside were bones, tools, pottery left by 
Mousterian cave-men 20,000 years ago. 
Bomb craters in England uncovered 
Roman relics. Grading an airfield, soldiers 
found a Celtic temple site 2,400 years old. 

History-mine. Allies in the Near East 
dug up a statue of Venus, Hellenistic 
bronze plates, a 16-layer succession of 
towns near Bagdad (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
14). 

Danes found remains of Arctic-type 
settlements, showing men lived in their 
country while the glaciers covered half of 
Europe. This side of the Atlantic, an ex- 
pedition tracked down a pre-Mayan cul- 
ture in Central America. 

Dawn Men. Soviet scientists, digging 
near Ostrov in the Urals, bared a hunters’ 
village reckoned to be 25,000 years old. 
Among the ancient hunters’ trophies were 
bones of the mammoth, the woolly rhin- 
oceros and the wild horse—and the stone 
weapons which killed them. 

Prying down toward the Himalayas, 
other USSR searchers produced what they 
deemed to be a human giant’s skull (33 
inches around) and shin-bone (33 inches 
long). Modern man’s averages 14. 
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AGES OF POWER Our primitive ancestors 
2 


man. The five millionth person last week saw exhibits of early 

worked out simple gadgets man’s “machines” in the Buffalo (N.Y.) Museum of Science. 

which underlie modern mechanical civilization. With agricul- Pictures with each exhibit show how we have added hydraulics 
ture and firemaking, they helped put Nature’s laws to work for springs, gears, eccentrics—to principles the ancients knew. 


WEDGE translates repeated small blows into many tons pressure. 


CRANE adds counterweight to lever and pulley, aids in lifting 


WINDLASS on well joins wheel-type lever to ‘pulley. 
JANUARY 9, 1946 


Knox Hall of Civilization, Buffalo Museum of Science 


GRAIN GRINDER provides lever to help man utilize heavy stone’s friction. 
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THE WORLD 


Results 


Report on Moscow conference shows 
Meeting of Minds, some victories 
for Russian diplomacy 


The foreign ministers meeting in Mos- 
cow ended with Secretary Byrnes jubilant 
over its results. But it looked as though 
Molotov should have been more jubilant. 
The official report on the conference, made 
public December 28, showed the following: 

(1) Great Britain and the United 
States have accepted the Russian demand 
that the drafting of the peace treaties 
should be managed by the Big Three alone, 
except that France will sit in on the Italian 
peace. The preceding conference of for- 
eign ministers, in London last September 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 17), had bogged down 
on Russia’s refusal to let France and China 
sit in on European treaty-making. 

(2) The United States has accepted 
the Russian demand that Moscow should 
share in determining the policy towards 
Japan. Any directives in this field issued 
by Washington must henceforth meet both 
with Russian and with British approval. 
The supreme commander (now General 
MacArthur) continues to be an American, 
Russia will take her place both on the Far 
Eastern Commission, with headquarters in 
Washington, and on the Allied Council for 
Japan, in Tokyo. 

(3) The partition of Korea between 
U. S. and Russian troops is to end and the 
nation is to’ be treated as a political and 
economic unit, with a four-power trustee- 
ship (United States, Russia, Great Britain, 
China) governing it “for a period of up 
to five years.” The independence prom- 
ised the Koreans is delayed that long. . 

(4) The United States and Great 
Britain have agreéd to recognize the Rus- 
sian-sponsored governments of Rumania 
and Bulgaria (see Balkans to stay Red). 

(5) Russia has accepted the Truman- 
Attlee formula (PATHFINDER, Nov. 28) 
for a United Nations Commission “to deal 
with the problems raised by the discovery 
of atomic energy and other related mat- 
ters.”’ Under the new Moscow agreement 
this commission will be authorized to 
make proposals “for the elimination from 
national armaments of atomic weapons” 
and for international inspection of plants 
where atomic bombs are, or might be, 
manufactured. 

Meaning. Though Russia gained its 
point on several issues, the outcome of 
the meeting was a victory for the world 
generally. The deadlock between the Big 
Three was ended and the procedure for 
settling difficult problems set up. 

Unfinished Business. One more Rus- 
sian diplomatic victory is revealed by 
omission of Iran in the official report. 
Russia made no pledges to respect its 
sovereignty, part of which has now been 
placed under Soviet control by a Russian- 
supported revolution (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
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TOKYO BOUND. Far Eastern Commissioners 
board plane at Washington. 


12). Work was started on the Italian, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, Hungarian and Fin- 
nish peace treaties. No progress was an- 
nounced on peace for Germany and Japan. 

Effect. The attitude of General Mac- 
Arthur to the contraction of his authority 
in Japan was one uncertain factor. In 
Paris, immediate reactions showed sharp 
resentment over the pointed manner in 
which France has been relegated to the 
role of a second-class power. French Com- 
munists, hostile to President De Gaulle, 
blamed him for Moscow’s snub. 


Double Squeeze 


In Batavia, capital of Java, British 
parachute troops fought native rebel snip- 
ers house-to-house. Other British troops 
had cleaned up Bandoeng, 75 miles south- 
east. With a fairly firm grip on Java’s 
coastline, the British could turn more 
pressure on native strongholds in the 
interior. 

At the same time, British diplomats 
turned pressure on the Dutch. “We now 
expect, and we demand,” was the ulti- 
matum of Laborite Minister of State Philip 
J. Noel-Baker, “that the Dutch and In- 
donesians should sit down and adjust their 
differences .. . without further delay.” 

Parley. The sitting-down shaped up 
as a British-Dutch parley, with no Indo- 
nesians at the table, in London. A dele- 
gation of Dutch bigshots, headed by Pre- 
mier William Schermerhorn, arrived for 
confabs with Attlee, Noel-Baker and other 
British leaders. 

Meaning. Criticism from the U. S., 
and from anti-Imperialist leftwingers in 
the British Labor Party, had put the Attlee 
Government in a mood to press the Dutch 


for an agreement with the natives. But 
the needs of Empire still demanded that 
any concessions to the natives go just far 
enough to clip the wings of rebellion, and 
not far enough to add fuel to aspirations 
for independence by colored peoples in 
India and other British possessions, 
Prospects. Between the hammering 
of British troops on Java natives, and the 
impact of London logic on the Dutch, 
Britain had a good chance of wringing the 
concessions she demanded from both sides. 


UNO 


After three months of patient effort, 
the preparatory commission for the United 
Nations Organization wound up its work 
in London. Technically, all was in readi- 
ness for the first meeting of the General 
Assembly, scheduled for January 10, but 
still liable to some postponement. 

Procedure. The General Assembly, 
on which all members of the UNO are 
represented, must meet first. Under the 
San Francisco charter the assembly elects 
the six non-permanent members of the 
Security Council. Permanent members are 
the U. S., Britain, Russia. France, China. 

When the Council is formed it will 
nominate a secretary-general, to be ap- 
proved by the assembly as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of UNO. He will name 
the staff and then, when the seat of the 
organization is finally selected, the new 
League of Nations will begin to operate. 

Capital. The preparatory commis- 
sion, after a bitter struggle, selected the 
United States as the country in which the 
new world capital will be located. But it 
must be in an eastern state. 


Rocky Road to Unity 


In China, Gen. George C. Marshall 
wasted no time. From Shanghai, he flew 
to Chungking and plunged into the pre- 
liminaries of his big job—to establish 
peace and unity. 

As a starter, he conferred with lead- 
ers of both main factions—Nationalists 
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MARSHALL IN CHINA. Crowds greet U. S. 
peace-maker at Shanghai. 
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DICTATOR RUNS FOR PRESIDENT. Argentina's “strong man," Juan Peron (left), whips up his “Labor Party" in torchlight rally (center). Prob- 
able anti-Peron candidate in Feb. 24 elections will be Jose Tamborini (right). 


and Communists—and with representa- 
tives of sub-groups on both sides. 

Meanwhile, the Communists put their 
truce proposals into writing, as the Na- 
tionalists had demanded (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 2). The proposals were: (1) Both 
sides to cease fire in China and Manchuria 
immediately and unconditionally; (2) all 
problems related to the civil war to be 
taken up after the armistice and solved 
by peaceful means; (3) investigation 
groups to proceed “to the scene of opera- 
tions and observe, the situation.” 

Effect. Nationalist leaders charged 
there were “booby traps’”’ in the proposal. 
One was that ‘it would prevent Nationalist 
forces from moving into Manchuria, where 
the Russians were already withdrawing, 
and the Communists in a closer position 
to take over. But a Nationalist general 
added, “Agreement is very hopeful now 
that the Communists have changed their 
attitude. They were attacked and de- 
feated, They now realize their military 
weakness.” 

The $64 question—whether the Com- 
munists should merge their private army 
with the Chinese National Army before or 
after political unity—remained Marshall’s 
biggest bugaboo. 


Franc and Bretton Woods 


Necessity brought a depressing New 
Year’s present to the French people in the 
shape of the sixth progressive devaluation 
of the franc since the close of the First 
World War. In tro19 the value of the 
franc in U. S. currency was 19.3 cents. 
Now it is less than a cent ($0.0084). 

As every Yank returning from France 
knows, the franc for a long time has been 
worth less than its nominal value in U. S. 
currency. Consequently the devaluation 
will not have much effect on the domestic 
situation in France, except perhaps to 
curb the flourishing black market, 

Exports. Devaluation, President De 
Gaulle told the Chamber of Deputies, will 
encourage French exports. But France 
now has little to ship abroad and needs 
imports of all kinds, in order to restore 
production. : 

Stability. Just after the French de- 
valuation, the Bretton Woods agreement, 
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designed to stabilize currencies and restore 
world trade, became effective. France, 27 
other countries, including the U. S. but not 
Russia, had ratified the agreement, set- 
ting up an international monetary fund of 
$9.1 billions and a bank for reconstruc- 
tion and development with assets of $8.8 
billions. 


Color vs. Boner 


Fiorello H. (Butch) La Guardia, 
New York City’s colorful, five-by-five ex- 
mayor, will be President Truman’s special 
ambassador at the inauguration of Gen. 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra as President of 
Brazil. 

La Guardia will head a U. S. delega- 
tion including our regular ambassador to 
Brazil, Adolf A. Berle Jr. 

Background. Dutra was the hand- 
picked candidate of Getulio Vargas, long- 
time Brazilian dictator. A spe®ch by 
Berle, demanding that Vargas should re- 
sign and allow the election of a successor, 
helped produce an army coup that forced 
Vargas out of office. 

Meaning. Though Vargas had sup- 
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“BUTCH” TO BRAZIL. Fiorello La Guardia 


will be special envoy. 


ported the U. S. throughout the war, he 
has the reputation of never forgiving an 
affront. If he stayed sore at Berle—and 
the U. S.—and passed his soreness on to 
Dutra, some U. S, diplomats feared we 
might lose our most powerful Latin Amer- 
ican ally. , 

That would be a break for Argentine 
Dictator Juan Peron’s ambitions to woo 
Brazil into an anti-Yankee Latin bloc. 

Effect. To keep Brazil on our side, 
the State Department counted on dollars 
and on rivalry between Argentina and 
Brazil for South American leadership. 
But, not overlooking the personal element, 
the State Department also hoped “Butch’s” 
color would offset Berle’s boner. 


Problem Child 


Washington and London said “yes” 
last week to a note from Paris. Sometime 
this month, the three powers would meet 
to discuss what to do about Dictator 
Franco of Spain. 

Reason. The problem wasn’t whether 
to play ball with Franco. He had played 
ball with the Axis too long to be tolerated. 
The problem was how to rid Spain of him 
without forcible intervention. And the 
Allies had already tried just about every- 
thing short of that, 

British Foreign Minister Bevin had 
barked: “We detest the Franco regime.” 
President Truman had been equally tough. 
Last week, our ambassador, Norman Ar- 
mour, was back in Washington from 
Madrid. Armour planned to retire and no 
successor had been appointed. But none 
of this diplomatic cold-shouldering had 
fazed Franco, and Armour admitted he’d 
seen no signs of effective opposition, or 
reform. 

Effect? Supported by 800,000 troops, 
big business, trade unions and the church, 
Franco seemed as safe against being un- 
seated by the French-British-American 
parley as by previous Allied diplomacy. 
His Spanish opposition was almost hope- 
lessly split among ideologies ranging from 
anarchists and communists to monarchists, 

If, as looked doubtful, the Allies 
agreed to endorse the exile Republican gov- 
ernment of Jose Giral—and, if such a 
move attracted sufficient support from 
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International 


LINE-UP TO SIGN UP TO SAVE YAMASHITA. On Tokyo's main street, Jap with banner on 
chest, boosting petition for pardon of convicted general, draws big response. 


the factions within Spain—and if Franco 
failed to pull a new coup, such as restora- 
tion of the monarchy—there was an out- 
side chance the parley might accomplish 
something. 

But these were big ifs. 


Balkans to Stay Red 


Russia won Anglo-U.S. recognition 
for three Red-dominated Balkan buffer 
states: Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Over protests of exiled King Peter, 
Britain and the U. S. formally recognized 
Marshal Tito’s “Federative People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia,” but issued a state- 
ment rapping Tito’s “failure to carry out 
promises’ of personal freedom.” 

A few days later, at Moscow, Byrnes 
and Bevin agreed to recognize Communist 
regimes in Bulgaria and Rumania, if oppo- 
sition parties were granted some share in 
the governments. 

Meaning. For the present, Britain 
and the U. S. have abandoned their ef- 
forts to get Russia to reorganize her Bal- 
kan satellites on western European, demo- 
cratic lines. 

Effect. Russia will have its way, 
maintain “friendly” governments modeled 
after its own in eastern Europe. 


Bombs, Bitterness 


Bombs planted by Jewish terrorists 
blew up British police buildings in Pales- 
tine’s two main cities, Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv. Nine persons were killed. 

Background. The day before the 
bombs went off, a Jewish spokesman 
charged: “The world has been misled by 
the statement of British Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin in which he-said immi- 
gration would continue at the rate of 1,500 
a month, pending report of the Anglo- 
American Commission of Inquiry. Even 
the rather dismal promise of Bevin’s state- 
ment has been broken—apparently, be- 
cause the Arabs said ‘no.’” 

Jewish bitterness was expressed in 


the spokesman’s conclusion: “What is the 
use of an inquiry commission? Ii the 
British dare not lift a finger without Arab 
consent, it dooms the commission to fu- 
tility.” 

Operation Bethlehem. The Jewish 
underground movement’s radio announced 
250 European Jewish refugees had defied 
the British ban, by sneaking in Christ- 
mas eve from a small schooner anchored 
off the coast. Calling this “Operation 
Bethlehem,” the radio said the schooner 
flew a flag inscribed: “Let this be a symbol 
for six million brethren in far-flung dis- 
persion.” 

Meaning. Appointment of the In- 
quiry Commission only infuriated ex- 
tremists among both Jews and Arabs. 
Though they are a minority on both 
sides, their violence expresses the funda- 
mental discords which the commission 
will have a tough task resolving. 


Apology 

The British Broadcasting Co.’s na- 
tional program was late going on the air 
one morning last week, for the first time 
in history—not even the Nazi blitz had 
delayed it. 

When the program started, seven min- 
utes behind time, a woman announcer’s 
prim, British voice said: “Good morning. 
The time is now 23 minutes to seven. I’m 
sorry, but I overslept.” 


Sweet Sue 


“One of the greatest personal suc- 
cesses of my life,” gloated Mexican Labor 
Leader Vincente Lombardo Toledano. He 
was being sued. 

Reason. The suit, charging Toledano 
with slander, was filed by his rightist 
enemies, the Sinarquist Union, whom he’d 
accused (PATHFINDER, Jan. 2) of getting 
smuggled arms from “imperialistic” U. S. 
firms. 

Effect: Mexico’s Foreign Office an- 
nounced an investigation of Toledano’s 
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charges. Regardless of what this un- 
earthed, it could have only one political 
effect—propagandists would seize on it to 
stir up anti-Yankee feeling, and hurt the 
presidential election chances of Ezequiel 
Padilla, anti-government and anti-Tole- 
dano candidate, and a U. S. friend, 


How to Run Germany 


France copied Britain’s nationaliza- 
tion of mines and industries in the Brit- 
ish-run Ruhr (PATHFINDER, Jan. 2) with 
a similar decree in the adjoining French- 
run Saar. 

What Russia was up to in her eastern 
industrial zone was revealed last week, 
when the Soviet allowed five western Al- 
lied correspondents in on an eight-day, 
750-mile inspection tour. 

Red Efficiency. The correspondents 
found rumors of industrial chaos in the 
Russian zone had been false. Unemploy- 
ment had been wiped out; inflation 
seemed somewhat less than in the western 
zones. Nazis had been purged, though the 
Red attitude toward them was found to 
be somewhat easier than that of Ameri- 
cans. 

Meaning. There was a purpose to 
this combination of efficiency and leniency. 
The Russians had obviously milked their 
zone for huge quantities of industrial 
equipment and products—just how huge, 
the correspondents couldn’t verify. But 
plainly, the practical Russians were more 
interested in keeping their zone a profit- 


able, going concern than in stressing 
vengeance, 
Effect. With British, French and 


Russian zones each under government- 
controlled economic administration, Ger- 
many’s last stronghold of free private en- 
terprise was the American zone—which is 
largely agricultural, anyway. 

Chief over-all economic problem re- 
mains the setting up of centralized admin- 
istration, as laid down at the Potsdam 
conference. And the chief stumbling block 
to achieving this remains France’s refusal 
to cooperate unless she gets her way on 
Germany’s western boundaries (PatTH- 
FINDER, Dec, 12). 
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JEWS GET BREAD. In Berlin, homeless Jews, 

ofter five-week Frain trip from Poland, where 

they left children with UNRRA, clamor for 
rotions—/q loaf a day. 
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After they Pessimists gloomily declared that reclamation would take a 
utc eat 00 y were freed lifetime. But the dauntless Dutch already have drained more 
© from the Nazis than 90%. It will grow 50% normal crops in 1946. Another 


last year, Dutch farmers had to fight another tyrant... the two-to-five years of re-sweetening salted soil with gypsum and 
sea. It surged through war-blasted dykes, flooding 450,000 acres. manure will bring 100% crops. Here’s how they did it. 


GOOD EARTH UNDER SALT WATER. A third of Holland’s farmland looked this way, or 


worse, after Nazi demolitions and Allied bombs breached dykes, flooded many areas. 


FLOODED OUT. Sea-struck homes included 


one fourth of Holland’s farms (58,000). 


RECONSTRUCTION BEGINS. Job now is rebuilding dykes. First step is sharp- PATCHWORK, During major rebuilding, minor 
ening thousands of willow stakes to help form huge mattresses for foundations. leaks are stuffed with bundles of willow reeds. 


NEW FOUNDATION. Huge mattresses of stakes, branches, are 
floated to dyke site, sunk with stones, covered by more mat- 
tresses and so on, until the foundatidn reaches sea level. 
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NEW SUPERSTRUCTURE.: After the alternate layers of mattresses 
and stones jut above the sea, the top is anchored by sandbags. 
When high tides cause washouts, job must be done again. 
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NEW DYKE WALLS. Special blue clay, stickier and heavier than 
ordinary clay, is brought by barges and plastered on inside 
and outside faces of the dyke with straw, brushwood, and stones 
to fasten it. Dykes are about 80 ft. broad; 20 ft. over water level. 





PONTOONS HELP. Even left-over D-Day assault equipment is 
used by thrifty Dutch. Here workmen make pontoons part of 
dykes; sinking them instead of willow mattresses. Storms some- 
times swept pontoons away, delaying work for weeks. 


PUMPS START. After dykes are febuilt, pumping ma- 
chinery, replacing picturesque windmills, pushes sea 
water out. Much of machinery was built in U. S. 
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FRUITS OF VICTORY. The completed dyke, planted with turf to prevent 
erosion, becomes part of the peaceful Dutch landscape. (Note drainage 
canal, inside dyke, at lower level than sea, outside.) 















STUFFINGS. Other methods call for pumping sand mixed with 
60% water to fill gap between two dyke faces. About half the 
sand sinks to bottom to form dyke’s core; half washes away and 
is wasted. Pipe spouts out 1,000 tons of mixture an hour. 


“> ban Cah 
we aaa 7% 


SENTINEL. In new dykes, leaks spread faster than after materials 
set. So, even when a high tide interrupts work, a watcher al- 
ways stands guard. Here one checks inroads of the sea. If dam- 
age looks bad, he’ll send for emergency repair squad. 


Black Star, British Official Photos, Canadian Army Photos 
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THE FAMILY 


Overture 


Welfare agencies suggest to State De- 
partment an international pro- 
gram for improving family living 


Welfare agencies last week offered 
their pound of cure for the world’s ills, 
drew up plans for an international social 
welfare agency to function under the 
United Nations Charter. 

Their proposal, submitted to Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes, calls for the pooling 
of social welfare experience of all nations, 
recommends a central executive commit- 
tee and periodic conferences of delegates 
from member countries. 

Purpose. On the principle that “the 
well-being of all the people of the world 
is essential to the development and main- 
tenance of world stability and peace,” the 
organization would sponsor programs for 
improving family life, combatting prostitu- 
tion and other social ills, 

Optimistic backers expected their 
plan to have world-wide acceptance. En- 
thusiastic support came from Britain and 
13 South American countries, 


Assemble Your Own 


The flurry in furniture circles, which 
greeted arrival of sectional furniture be- 
fore the war, again is in the air. Current 
showings of Widdicomb Flexi-Units give 
an idea of what to expect on the market 
in 1946, 

There'll be units for assembling into 
almost any type furniture desired. The 
beginning of a basic living room piece, for 
instance, might consist of drawer and cup- 
board units vlaced side by side. A secre- 


tary unit placed on top of the piece 
would add desk space. It’s still possible 
to add a radio unit, ~ecord cabinets, book 


MODERN BEDROOM features flexible drawer units that 
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shelves and glass cases. 

Book shelves or bedroom chests can 
be stacked horizontally or vertically, kept 
low if there’s a long wall space to be 
filled in, built high if tall pieces are 
needed. 

Double Duty. Side chairs, when not 
in use singly, can be grouped together 
with a matching corner chair, for a love 
seat. Tables play parlor tricks, too. A 
double-unit model makes a handsome din- 
ing room table when assembled, is easily 
turned into two bridge tables. 

Flexi-Units can be combined to meet 
individual needs, fit almost any space re- 
quirement. Like silverware, new pieces 
can be added at will. 


if | Were You 


Parents got low marks when «their 
sons did the rating in a survey last week 
among youths of 15 to 18 years. 

Pollers for the American Institute of 
Public Opinion put this question to the 
boys: “If you were a parent, what one 
thing would you do differently than most 
parents do?” 

That was an easy one, “I’d let my 
son have the car more than some people I 
know. . . . I'd increase my son’s allow- 
ance, .. . I’d stop opening up other peo- 
ple’s mail .. .” went some of the answers. 

Barriers Down. More serious replies 
came from boys who hoped they’d do a 
better job of understanding their chil- 
dren’s viewpoints . , . try to be a better 
companion ... treat the younger genera- 
tion like adults . . . bring more religion 
into the home. One lad stated, “I’d give 
my children proper sexual education in- 
stead of letting them find out about sex 
the wrong way.” 

But the two largest single groups of 
answers dealt with parental discipline. 


Boys of one group said they’d be more 
lenient; the other group, of equal number, 
said they’d act more strictly. 

Only two out of every 10 boys ques- 
tioned could think of no way to improve 
on parents’ behavior, 


Whittle Away 


An old country store bench, chewed 
up with some mountaineer’s rambling 
carvings, gave Mrs. John C. Campbell, 
Brasstown, N. C., an idea. Why noi turn 
aimless whittling into a paying hobby? 

Before long, men, Women. and chil- 
dren from all around were attending in- 
formal woodcarving classes at the John C. 
Campbell Folk School. Talent switched 
from cutting store benches and sapling 
twigs to creating artistic figures that now 
bring a good price, 

Pigs and Mules, Everyone whittles 
to his taste. The Flemings—husband and 
wife—carve pigs. The Halls—John and 
Ben—specialize in “mad mules.” John 
knows just how to slant the ornery ears, 
because once a mule “kicked my face in.” 
It takes him about two hours to do a small 
mule, which his wife sandpapers. 

Most of the nearly 70 whittling fam- 
ilies work at home in spare time, bring 
pieces to the school every week or so for 
shipment. Earnings vary from $20 to 
$1,000 a year. They would be more if all 
orders could be filled. But Mrs, Campbell 
thinks this handicraft should remain a 
pleasure, not a burden. 


Belt Magic 


Belt counters are taking on glitter 
and drama as more belts appear in stores. 
The new waist spanners are a glamor tonic 
for the plainest dress, do wonders for sim- 
ple sweaters and skirts. 

They’re styled for every occasion 
from sports to formal functions, Perfect 
for the girl who likes to have lipstick, 
compact case, carfare at her side are purse 
belts, some studded with nailheads. 

Coin trimming is the season’s favorite 





Davison-Paxon Co. 


can be added to at will: new type dining-room fable has no awkward center leg. 
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Abraham and Straus 


BELTS ARE NEWS. This one of red leather carries nailhead studded coin purse. Coins go outside 
on lizard belt (above); embroidery enhances gold cloth (below). 


for leather belts—grained lizard set with 
English sixpence pieces or cowhide re- 
splendent with copies of antique silver 
coins, 

Color and Fur. Snakeskin appears in 
soft two-color combinations—green and 
brown or brown and yellow; suede and 
felt in one or more colors, aFur, too, is in 
the running—goes daring in a wide leopard 
girdle caught with a jewelled Persian dag- 
ger, plays demure in two cords of ermine 
caught together at intervals with black 
velvet bands. 

Designed to be worn with a plain 
evening gown or to convert a street dress 
into a semi-formal are gold cloth belts em- 
broidered in bright colors. 

Wide or narrow, of leather or fabric, 
gay belts are what fashion orders to trim 
the waistline, liven up the wardrobe. 


Two In One 


Next best thing to a summer day at 
the shore is a new dual lamp unit which 
delivers ultra-violet (sun) rays from one 
end, infra-red (heat) rays from the other. 

The lamp frame stands 63 in. high, 
fully extended; can be lowered to 40 in. 
or adjusted to a table model. 

Operating life claimed for the heat 
unit is about 5,000 burning hours; for the 
sun unit, 400 applications of from 5 to 15 
minutes. 


Best Dressed 


Fashion critics rang out the old year 
in the perennial way, dusted off the Jaur- 
els.for their choice of the world’s 10 best 
dressed women. 

Top place, second year running, went 
to Mrs. Stanley Mortimer of New York, 
fashion editor and sister of Socialites Mrs. 
Vincent Astor and Mrs. John Hay Whit- 
ney. A “working girl,” by her own ac- 
count, Mrs. Mortimer claimed no success 
secrets, said she owned only a limited 
wardrobe, had a preference for suits. 

Runners Up. The Duchess of Wind- 
sor, regained some lost ground, leaped 
from tenth to fifth place, exchanging hon- 
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ors with Congresswoman Clare Boothe 
Luce. 
The other winners were: Mrs. Byron 


Foy, Mrs. Millicent Rogers, Mrs, Robert 


Sarnoff of New York; Mrs. Lawrence Tib-- 


bett, wife of the opera singer; Fashion 
Designer Valentina (Mrs. George Schlee) ; 
Mrs. Harry Hopkins; Film Star Rosalind 
Russell. 





TEENABELLE . by LAL 








no—my mother doesn't allow 


"Oh, gracious, 
me to go out on blind dates. Did you say & 
o'clock tomorrow night?" 


Sunday Cheese 


Take a tip from an expert and your 
success as a cook is assured, says Mrs. 
Clarence Hancock, wife of the New York 
Congressman. That’s what she did. And 
the cheese casserole, which she first read 
about in a New York food column, be- 


PER CAL 







Greatly improved by years of rigorous 
war-time service! Now has increased Speed, . 
Comfort and Economy! 

Gets you there Quick and Easy—about 
400 miles on $1 worth of gas! Thousands 
used for getting to work, running errands, 
making trips, light hauling. Rear seat for 
Passenger. 

POWERFUL 4 H. P. ENGINE. Mar- 
velous floating drive. New low and high 
gears give great power. Longer wheel base, 
improved spring action, big balloon tires, 
give new riding comfort. Rugged elec- 
trically-welded all-steel frame. 


WRITE S itterature ~ gt — Send New! 


Cushman Meter Works, Dept. T-51, Lincoin, Nebr. 


TRIAL GROUND MIXTURE 


CALENDULA 


Never before offered—brilliant, 
larger flowered, longer stemmed va- 
rieties, many unusual two-tone colors. 
Heat resistant, easy to grow. Fine cut 
flower. Keeps well. Send two 3c 6. 
stamps for trial packet...... 


‘ror FREE 85x 


Shows the best of everything for 
garden, valuable planting guide. 


L.L.OLDS SEED CO. 


MADISON 1, WIS 












DEPT. 44 


NUTS, BOLTS, 
SCREW RIVETS, SPRINGS, 
WASHERS. Etc 





POUND ASSORTMENT 


More than 1000 
Great for mec ——y 
repairmen, hob! byiste, 


G Se sk a - (RB Yy \\ Y 
— 
experimenters. 
double. Satisfaction 


geerantecs. Order 


‘list /j - 
p—~ of sto r e- 

lite, rubber, feit $3.69 
washers, pads: radio lugs, clips, connectors, etc. 


HUDSON TRADING CORPORATION 


P1513 N. Wells Street Chicago 10, Illinois 











MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES : 


FREE! 700 Yds. Thread! / 


Large colorful pieces. 3 Ibs. cag to 
22 yds.) only $1.49 plus 

C.0.D. on TRAL gusrantee, 
— ys 


yds. good 
FREE and 16 lovely aul patterns # 
all sent free to anyone, If not per = 
fectly satisfied, just return quilt Wigas 
pieces (keeping free sewing Se 
and free quilt patterns for your trou- 
ble) and we will refund your $1.49 plus all 
postage spent BOTH “wel, You be the 
judge. You can’t lose. aves be 
more fair? Compare our > i ae 
guarantee with others. SEND NO M a4) 
Just mail a card TODAY! Act NO 


REMNANT SHOP, (Box 449-A,) 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT TO YOU 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, 







Wk iy OF more 
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Markers. Satisfac- 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. 











1 
a Poe 

DON’T LET THOSE “DIFFICULT 
DAYS” COME BETWEEN YOU 


Maybe it was his fault — that quarrel. 
Maybe. But next time take care! Don’t 
let those Monthly Blues make you 


nervous and irritable! Instead — for 
nervous tension, periodic cramps and 
headache — help get usually grand re- 
lief with these improved Chi-Ches-Ters 
Pills! 50¢ at your druggist. Today, get 
Chi-Ches-Ters Pills, and take only as 
directed, 


The Improved CHI-CHES- TERS PILLS 


For relief trom “periodic functional 
distress”’ 


FREE__New illustrated booklet of inti- 
mate facts every woman should know. 
Mailed in plain wrapper. Write today! 
Chichester Chemical Company, Dept.U, 
Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 








BLOOM IN 


COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 
WATERPROOF PERMANENT BOX {-J9.Vb65 
Imagine, com ee with striking window 
den box. 10 healthy Cactus plants—all WES [2° 
fferent varieties, all bloom—can now be A 
sold direct to you ‘at this amazing low price 
Socause of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 
- Save OD this opportunity! 
FREE Lovely hand-painted Mexican pot for window 
sill with columnar grower Lace Cactus blooms 
in purple. pink, red and yeaa flowers. Gift to ppremes t 
orders ree ee 8 eee SEND NO MONE 
DER NOW—PAY L : Or mail $1.69 with order, we 
pay postage. Satotaction a uaran back. Send 


name and address to PA N KMeRican CACTUS SCO. ~ J 


$-1423, 148 Monroe Ave. N. W., Grand Rapids 








GENUINE ' 
$ ia COATS cares BN 
JACKETS £1 
FREE CATALOG 


Buy direct from one of the 
most reliable wholesale fur 
organizations. The latest styles, quality 
furs. Sizes 10 to 46, in a wide selection 
to choose from: Silver Foxes, Muskrats, 
Skunks, Ponies, + Kidskins, ~ Raccoons, 
Coneys. Pivs Many Other Furs. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog! 


H. M. J. FUR. co. 
150F W. 28 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


















PLAY GUITAR 


fA pice ee 


> J out——veey latest guaranteed. okn- 
©, easy me pr iny, cowboy songs 

Western way in a few minu' y 
sir. dae parties, came: is. ia 
pot, enter- 


SEND NO MONEY. 


we (Canada, 12s bs moony often on pA co ise to — 
TI VERT ree KNSER ST Obios, Dept. sre fi tanson, is 


GARDEN SEEDS 
] To the first 1000 who or- F R E E 


iz poses ov Hf 





der through this notice, we'll send FREE 
$1.00 in garden seeds. Write for our 
*‘Lucky 7’ Free Offer and catalog today. 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 133F, Clarinda, lowa 


See a 


CRACK FILLER 





“WRITE FOR CIRCULAR Q 
THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Pathfinder Photo 


MRS. HANCOCK took tip from food expert. 


came a Hancock favorite. Accompanied 
by a green salad, Sunday Night Cheese is 
a meal in itself, leaves a hostess time to 
enjoy guests, too. 

Here's How. Remove crusts from 
six slices dry bread, butter. Line sides and 
bottom of shallow 14 qt. casserole with 
bread, butter side down, cutting slices to 
fit. Mix together 1 tsp, salt, 4 tsp. mus- 
tard, 1 tsp. paprika, 2 slightly beaten eggs, 
14 c. milk, 1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce, 

c. (4 lb.) grated cheese, Pour mixture 
over bread, bake in moderate oven (350°) 
30 minutes, 


Hungarian Specialty 


Never are “Mamma” and “Pappa” 
Kormendy happier than when there are 
actors and actresses to be served at their 
quiet little restaurant, the Hungarian 
Kitchen—favorite eating place of stage, 
screen and opera stars in Detroit. 

“Pappa” beams as he listens to thea- 
ter “shop talk,” then tells about the old 
days when he himself was an actor in 
Hungary; “Mamma” swells with pride 
over compliments to her Chicken Pap- 
rikash, a dish as popular at the Kitchen 
as in the Kormendy’s native Hungary. 

For making their kitchen masterpiece 
the Kormendys treasure two secrets: (1) 
Chicken must be freshly killed; (2) the 
flavor that makes the difference is in the 
sour cream gravy, And here’s their recipe 
from first to last: 

Chicken Paprikash: Chop fine 1 
whole onion and braise in 1 tbsp. chicken 
fat until yellow. Add 1 tsp. sweet pap- 
rika, 3 tbsp. stewed or fresh tomatoes, 1 
tsp. salt. Add one medium young chicken 
(about 3 lbs.) cut for stewing, including 
giblets. Stew until tender (1 or 2 hrs.). 
Smooth 2 tbsp, flour into 1 c. sour cream 
and add to natural gravy just before serv- 
ing. Serve with noodles, rice or Hungarian 
dumplings. Serves four, 

Hungarian dumplings: 2 c. flour, salt, 
4c. water, 2 eggs. Mix, adding water or 
flour as needed until dough will hold its 


shape when placed on a wooden board. 
Cut dough into irregular strips about size 
of a lima bean; drop into salted boiling 
water. When done, drain and serve with 
the gravy of the chicken paprikash. 


Winter Jelly 


If holiday feasting left large holes in 
the jelly larder, replenish with a sweet 
honey jelly that takes no sugar, hardly any 
effort. It needs only three ingredients: 
1 c, honey; 4 c. water; 4 c. liquid fruit 
pectin. 

Heat the honey and water to boiling, 
stirring constantly. Add the fruit pectin 
and heat just to boiling. Pour in hot 
sterilized jelly glasses. Seal with paraffin 
when jelly is set. 


Electronic Hot Dogs 


A postwar promise come true is the 
“electronic grill.” It serves up hot dogs, 
hamburgers, grilled cheese sandwiches at 
the drop of a dime. Food is delivered to 
the cuStomer hot and wrapped in sanitary 
containers. 

The machine, now ready for mass 
production, is an outgrowth of radar ex- 
periments, heats by radio waves. 





General Electric Co. 


ELECTRONIC HOT DOGS come with mustard. 


HEALTH 


Dimes and Data 


As two great infantile paralysis foun- 
dations dug for funds, doctors came up 
with some startling new facts about how 
the disease (poliomyelitis) works. 

Keenly missing its founder-sponsor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis readied its 
14th March of Dimes to begin Jan. 14. In 
Minneapolis, the Sister Kenny Institute 
paused in a $5 million fund-drive to mark 
its third birthday, 

Enlightenment. From the University 
of Buffalo medical school and the Chicago 
Health Department, meanwhile, came 
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| “HIDDEN” POLIO 
| SHOWS AS COLDS 
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PARALYSIS HITS 
— Onin 4 


PHOS OOO ANNO pOOO 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS: Spreads in disguise. 


news which might alter the whole polio- 
picture: Infantile paralysis doesn’t even 
show in } of the people who get it, the 
doctors said, except perhaps as a mild, 
persistent cold. These victims spread it 
unknowingly, by coughing, breathing, 
sneezing. Epidemics are often fullblown 
before the first paralyzing case appears, 

Detective work (by protein analysis 
of spinal fluids, door-to-door questioning 
and temperature-taking) in 1,000 Buffalo 
cases and a Chicago epidemic area also 
proved flies and other insects have little to 
do with spreading polio. 

Cautions. To help spot hidden polio 
cases, a Buffalo researcher suggested: 
Look out for “colds” or “grippe” among 
children when “early” symptoms last more 
than two or three days. Children 14 to 34 
are likeliest victims even of the “masked” 
disease, can carry the germ for two weeks 
or a month, 


Anti-Germ Rays 


Strong ultra-violet radiation in school- 
rooms and dormitories can cut the spread- 
ing of mumps, measles and respiratory 
diseases as much as one-fourth, 

However, adds Dr, W. W. Coblentz, 
of the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Physical Medicine, rays are no 
“cure-all” and may play tricks. They 
turned some wallpaper, paint and drapes 
brown, gave one schoolteacher sore eyes 
and raised a rash on another’s bald head. 

Trials. Of a number of tests made 
last year (PATHFINDER, June 18), one in 
Sampson (N, Y.) Naval Training station 
yielded the sharpest results: 25% less con- 
tagion in irradiated dormitories. 

Failure to observe AMA standards in 
buying and placing ray-lamps brought 
some of the mishaps, but the bald teacher 
was scorched because a shiny ceiling re- 
flected the rays onto his scalp. Only seri- 
ous danger: Sub-standard lamps which 
split air into poisonous ozone. 


Cancer Calories 


Will too hearty an appetite expose 
you to cancer danger? Dr. Albert Tannen- 
baum, cited in The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, thinks so. So do 
sundry life insurance companies. 

According to the pro-diet group, cut- 
ting down on the calories of experimental 
mice hinders the development of cancer. 
In humans, new cancers of the lungs and 
of women’s breasts may slow down on 
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stringent diets. Insurance companies re- 
port overweight policy-holders die of can- 
cer more often than thin ones, 

Drawbacks. National Cancer Insti- 
tute experts qualified these finds. Serious- 
ly underfed mice escaped cancer, they ad- 
mitted, but were irritable, stupid and 
sterile. Anti-cancer diets for humans 
weakened them against other diseases. 

Old Cells? A possible link between 
cancer and diet, explains Dr. Harold Mor- 
ris of thé Institute, is “‘aging cells.” Mice 
kept on low, well-balanced diets outlive 
their fatter brothers because their body 
cells grow old slowly, are replaced less 
often with new cells. If cancer is a prod- 
uct of faulty cell-replacement, long-lived 
cells might lessen cancer’s likelihood be- 
cause fewer new cells are needed. 


(Mrs.) Charley-horse 


After a tough day’s shopping, do you 
wake up with aching arms, tingling fingers ? 

English housewives. weary of wait- 
ing in  grocery-lines, nicknamed _ this 
“queueitis.”” Strictly speaking, they are 
wrong, states Dr. F. M. R, Walshe in The 
Journal of the British Medical Association. 
What the housewives suffer is technically 
known as “acroparesthesia.” 

Acroparesthenics in pre-war days were 
usually washerwomen, says the doctor, 
but now the ailment is found “throughout 
the social scale’—with most women act- 
ing as their own heavy-duty servants. 

Only known treatment for this newly 
named ailment, he adds, is rest. 


Head Work 


One in 3 million babies is born with 
scaphocephaly (hboat-shaped head). A 
lengthwise keel tops the skull, presses on 
the brain. 

Surgeons learned to remove _ the 
“keels,” but most scapho’s died—their 
unprotected brains chilled or injured. 

In Arlington, Va., last week a 6-year- 
old scaphocephalic, Norman Turner, had 
the s5-year-old surgical gap in his skull 
dautied with a soft, rubbery foam, From 
the hardened foam was molded a light, 





Acme 


“SKULL CAP. Plastic guard for boy's brain. 


ti@mauea 


DESIGNS—Usable Several 
Times. No. 9784 gives you 
motifs for four different pairs 
of pillow slips. Over 100 
other designs for tea towels, 
luncheon sets, bedroom ensem- 
bles, pillow slips, baby's 
things—in the improved hot 
iron transfers, usable 2, 3, or 
more times. Ask for AUNT 
MARTHA'S Hot Iron Trans- 
fers at dept. & variety stores 








or send 10c to 3956H Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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W ‘CHATHA AM” 


FOMATO 


Best of 
all early tomatoes, 
big, rich, firm fruits. EX- 
TRA EARLY for outdoor 
planting in short season 
climates. The Chatham 
is a wonder. Try it this 
year. 
























R E WILL’S 1946 
SEED BOOK 

Wonderful Big, New 1946 Catalog. Pie- 

tures in rotcgravure, ete, 63rd 


olors, 
YEAR. witt"s hovty Northern — 
towers. ruits, ese 
among Steck and Farm Seed. Many 
new novelties—all the good old ones, too 
Write toda y—It « FREE. 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box 640 Bismarck, Neo. Dak. 








NEW 1 
Pie Seer 


over win- 
7 


SAMPLES FOR ‘AGENTS Semple ofler - whe 

t , 
send name at once ey’ postal will do. "SE ND WO MONEY— 
just your name, “Kris Fe co 856 Bar st. AKRON, OHIO. 


GOLDEN MUSCAT GRAPES 


A wonderful grape. Clusters of immense size, up to 2 Ibs 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 


GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


and jother beautiful roses. .Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, GENEVA, WN. Y. 


DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 


and other lovely shrubs, trees and flower- 
ing vines. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, GENEVA, N. Y. 


To Get Better 
Cough Syrup, Mix 


It at Home 
So Easy! No Cooking. Real Saving. 


To get quick relief from coughs due to colds, you 
should make sure by mixing your own cough syrup at 
home. It’s no trouble at all, and you know it’s pure 
and good. It needs no cooking, and it’s so easy to 
make that a child could do it. 

From your druggist, get 244 ounces of Pinex. Pour 
this into a pint bottle, and add enough plain syrup to 
fill up the pint. To make syrup, stir two cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, if desired. The full pint thus made should 
last a family a long time, and gives you about four 
times as much cough medicine for your money. It 
never spoils, and children love its pleasant taste 

And for quick results, you've never seen its 
superior. It seems to take hold instantly, loosening 
the phlegm, soothing the irritated membranes, and 
hel Y oe to clear the air passages. 

Pinex i is a special compound of proven ingredients 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Just try it, and if 
not pleased, your money will be refunded 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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strong, warm, non-expanding plastic skull- 
piece, Soon Norman may be a normally 
carefree boy. 

Inventor of the process is I. Austin 
Goldman, denture and false limb maker, 
who has also devised (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
5, 1945) a mouth-controlled artificial hand 
for amputees. 


New U. S. “Princes” 


From the hand of Pope Sixtus V, in 
1586, came the rule that cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church must never ex- 
ceed 70 in number. Tradition added: Most 
cardinals must be Italian, 

Christmas 1945 found the rule ful- 
filled to its limit, but the tradition shat- 
tered for the first time, 

The Rule. Pope Pius XII conferred 
the honor upon 32 church leaders. (Larg- 
est previous nomination was 31 by Pope 
Leo X in 1517. Not since the 18th cen- 
tury had the College been filled.) 

The Tradition. Although Italy shared 
honors with America for the most new 
cardinals (four) from a single nation, 42 
of the total are now non-Italian, only 28 
are Italian. 

Only France, with seven, and Italy 
can now boast more cardinals than the 
five Americans designated “second only to 
the Pope.” Joining Dennis Dougherty, 
archbishop of Philadelphia, as cardinals 
are: New York’s Archbishop Spellman 
(rumored next Papal Secretary of State 
and, in a London publication, “next 
Pope”); Chicago’s Archbishop Stritch; 
Detroit’s Archbishop Mooney and St. 
Louis’ aged Archbishop Glennon (83), 
eldest of those named. 

Next day, from a gilded throne, Pius 
broadcast his annual Christmas Eve mes- 
sage. Highlights: Humane _ treatment, 
speedy freedom should be the rule for 
political prisoners. “Hate... unfair and 


dishonest competition must be kept out of 
political and economic debates and de- 
cisions.” Respect for the natural rights 
of “those whg have surrendered uncon- 
ditionally.” Totalitarian states are “germs” 
of war. 


Judges’ Blessing 


Court decisions in Chicago and Los 
Angeles upheld “released time for re- 
ligion.” Under this system, public school 
pupils, whose parents desire it, are dis- 
missed from classes one hour a week for 
religious teaching under church control. 

The Civil Liberties groups attacking 
the system (PATHFINDER, Oct. 17, Nov. 
14), claiming it is unconstitutional, will 
appeal the decision, 

In Champaign, IIl., a fight against 
teaching religion in the schools (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 24) went into a sixth-month 
of waiting for decision by three judges. 


Nine Times “No” 


The Russian Orthodox Church in the 
U.S. had a Yankee-Doodle answer for 
Moscow: “No.” 

Spoken by the church’s nine bishops, 
it was a reply to Russia’s Archbishop 
Alexei who was in Chicago to win them 
over to acceptance of Moscow as the seat 
of church authority (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
17). 

Three P's. Reasons for their refusal 
were patriotic, personal, political: 

(1) “A church leader in Moscow 
shouldn’t tell people in America what to 
do.” 

(2) The Russians wanted to oust 
Metropolitan Theophilus as head of the 
American group. (In 11 years as chief 
bishop, 72-year-old Theophilus has won 
overwhelming support of his more than 
300,000 church members, most of whom 
are U.S. or Canadian citizens.) 

(3) Only acceptable bond with the 
Soviet leader would be completely spir- 
itual, after “we are convinced the Moscow 
Church is free of political domination.” 
The U. S. bishops asked for proof of re- 








Religious News Service 


THEOPHILUS. U. S. Russians supported him. 


ligious freedom in the USSR. They'll 
study that “proof” in 1947. 


Lutheran Allegiance 


American Lutherans saw their world 
council shift leadership from Germany to 
Sweden. Many heaved a high of relief. 

The action ended fears that their in- 
ternational “clearing house” for mission, 
welfare and relief work would be directed 
in peace by a man whose stand in war was 
not fully anti-Nazi. 

Accepted during the group’s first post- 
war meeting in Copenhagen was the resig- 
nation of German Bishop August Mara- 
hrens. Lutheran leaders said “he failed to 
take a vigorous and positive stand” against 
Hitler. 

Swedish Leader. To replace him, 
representatives of an estimated 65 to 80 
million Lutherans in 28 countries named 
Archbishop Erling Eidem, trusted primate 
of Sweden’s State Lutheran Church. 


International 


ROMEWARD-BOUND. These U. S. cardinals-designate will receive the red hat on Feb. 18: Archbishops Spellman, Stritch, Mooney and Glennon. 
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THE TOWN 


Decentralize 


General Motors’ Sloan urges industry 
to scatter plants; cites lower cost 
of living in small towns 


“Industry should seek every sound 
opportunity to scatter its productivity 
around the country.” So says Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., which practices what 
the boss preaches. 

He pointed out that there are 3,070 
counties in the U. S., and yet eight (con- 
taining New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phil- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo) produce a quarter of 
the nation’s manufactured wealth. 

“I believe,” he said, “we should 
move toward a better balance between in- 
dustry and the land.” 

To Smaller Places. For a number of 


years, declared Sloan, ‘a considerable 
migration of industry” has been under 
way. Cotton textile manufacturers and 


iron and steel producers have set up plants 
in southeastern states. 

General Motors, he said, is moving 
away from the “powerhouse.” GM oper- 
ates plants in Kokomo and Anderson, 
Ind.; Linden, N. J.; La Grange, Ill. ; Lock- 
port, N. Y.; Harrison, N. J.; Bristol and 
Meriden, Conn.; Warren, Ohio; Janes- 
ville, Wis. (all in the 10,000 to 42,000 
population range). 

GM’s planning list calls for plants in 
Framingham, Mass. (pop. 23,214); Elyria, 
Ohio (pop. 25,120); and New Brunswick, 
N. J. (pop. 33,180). 

Meaning. Citing the lower cost of 
living in small towns, Sloan said: “The 
same wage rate means a higher standard 
of living—and conversely, an equivalent 
standard of living means lower costs and 
lower selling prices.” 

Result: More production, more em- 
ployment, more wealth, “more things for 
more people in more places,” according to 
the GM chairman. 


“Daddy” George's Republic 


Back in 1890, kindly William R. 
George began taking “tough guys” from 
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GM's SLOAN. He speaks for decentralization. 


the sidewalks of New York for brief visits 
to his upstate farm near Freeville, 

Life on the farm gave the youngsters 
a new outlook on life, eventually gave 
“Daddy” George a grand idea. He turned 
his 500-acre farm into a town where mal- 
adjusted boys and girls from all over the 
U. S. are given an opportunity to study, 
work, govern themselves, and thus learn 
respect for law and order. 

Today the project, called George 
Junior Republic, is in its 51st year. It is 
teaching 85 boys and girls sent by parents, 
guardians, child guidance and welfare 
agencies to live up to the Republic’s motto: 
Nothing without labor. 

The youngsters, ranging from 13 to 
19, go to school for half a day, devote the 
rest of the time to running the Republic’s 
farm, bank, stores, printshop. They re- 
ceive wages in the token currency of the 
Republic, pay for their own room, board, 
clothes, etc, 

Make Own Laws. To learn good gov- 
ernment, they hold town meetings, make 
their own laws, elect a president, vice 
president, chief of police, other officials to 
enforce them. Lawbreakers are tried in 
the Republic’s court where appointed stu- 
dents serve as judges, attorneys and jury. 
In the background, always ready to give 
advice, are the Republic’s 30 teachers, 


headed by Executive Director Donald 
Urquhart. 

The Republic has a reputation for 
turning out good citizens. A model for 
many a school of adjustment, its graduates 
number leaders in law, education, journal- 
ism, other professions. 


Post Mortem 


Jeremiah Hilborn, a farmer of West 
Minot, Me. (pop. 123), was getting along 
in years, but it didn’t bother him much, 
His big worry was that friends and neigh- 
bors would forget him after he died. 

To make certain they didn’t, Jere, as 
he was known to his cronies, set up in his 
will a trust fund that was large enough to 
cover the expenses of an annual dance, 
after he was gone. 

Jere died in 1926, at the age of 74. 
But once each winter Mrs, Hilborn plays 
hostess to the town at “Jere’s party.” Old 
friends and their families gather in the 
town hall for tuneful tribute to her de- 
parted husband. 

Six to Go. Jere Hilborn’s party will 
continue high on the list of West Minot’s 
social events until 1951, for he specified 
one should be held each year until he 
would have been 100 years old, 


No. 1 Newspaper 


For the first time in its history the 
New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try singled out a newspaper to receive one 
of its certificates of merit. It designated 
The Lincoln (Ill.) Evening Courier as 
“America’s foremost small-town news- 
paper,” gave the certificate to its pub- 
lishers, Allyne V. and John L, Nugent. 

The museum chose the 89-year-old 
Courier for special recognition because of 
the newspaper’s long fight to make Lincoln 
the sort of place people like to live in. 

Mrs. Nugent, a native of Indiana, 
came to Lincoln (pop. 12,752), in 1916 
after serving as a newspaper advertising 
representative. She became _ publisher- 
owner of the Courier in 1926, after the 
death of her first husband, Willard E. 
Carpenter. On a trip abroad she met 
Jamaica-born Nugent, who was affiliated 
with the Royal Bank of Canada. 

Hard Work Pays Off. Married in 
1931, they came to Lincoln together to run 
the Courier. By hard work they gave sub- 
scribers big city news coverage, built up 
circulation and advertising. In 1939, they 





COURT SCENE. A witness is sworn in before judge of Citizens’ Court at George Junior Republic. (Right) Boys of work in Republic's printshop. 
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WHEN NERVES CRY 
és 


SORETONE LINIMENT 


gives quick relief on contact 


"Gentle Heat-Effect— - 
The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle in a. 





* Reflex nerve pain signals aches from 
back strain, muscle strain, lumbago pain, 
due to fatigue, exposure. For fast, gentle 
relief use the liniment specially made to 
soothe such symptoms, 

Soretone Liniment has sci- 
entific rubefacient ingredients 
that act like glowing warmth 
from a heating pad. Helps at- 
tract fresh surface blood to 
superficial pain area. 

Soretone is different! Noth- 
ing else “just like it.’’ Quick, 
satisfying results must be 
yours or money back. 50¢. 
Economy size $1.00, 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s 
Foot. Kills all 5 types of com- 
mon fungi —on contact! 


and McKesson makes it! 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


RUBBER [(ow<c, 
MOLDS  O¢:: 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit makes 
perfect flexible molds of plaques, ash 
trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 
25¢ each. Each mold makes hundreds of 
novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 


















sary. Everything furnished. Quick and 
easy. Start profitable business in your 
home—sell to stores, gift shops, friends, 


resorts, road stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write 
for complete FREE details and easy instructions. 


SOLO WORKS, Dept. 8-807, Loveland, Ohio 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. © I. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


= TOMATO”: TRIAL 


| Customers report MILLS Tomato earliest 
he ave ever grown. Many write they had 
Fine, ha gw gm | days from 
plants; red, so. 
ality, Does weil in North, 
jouth, Kast & West. Try it 











S on 
tes EED HOUSE 
Box 38 Rose HILL, WN. ¥. 


New Colorful Chrysanthemum 


roducing hundreds of flowers the first year. Write 
for FREE CATALOG, 
Stern’s Nurseries, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 


Everbearing Raspberries 


Transplanted Bushes, ready to bear this Summer. 
Write for FREE Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 
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moved into a new plant, the best in any 
town its size in the U. S, Away from the 
office, Mrs. Nugent’s time is devoted to 
community service and oil painting, her 
husband’s to breeding Great Danes. 


Arkansas Fun 


Peace, it’s wonderful in Mena, Ark. 
(pop. 3,510), where the Polk County 
Possum Club has resumed its annual cus- 
tom of holding a banquet. 

For the first time since Pearl Harbor, 
530 Arkansans and their guests gathered 
in the city auditorium banquet hall. They 
ate their fill of baked possum, roast turkey 
and all the trimmings, had an evening of 
hilarity while live possums dozed in per- 
simmon trees set up in the hall for at- 
mosphere. 

Founded in 1913 by western Arkansas 
hunters and businessmen, the Possum Club 
gained national fame through plugs from 
Lum and Abner, Mena boys who made 
good in radio. Lum (Chester Lauck) was 
one of the club’s first toastmasters; Abner 
(Norris Goff) had charge of invitations, 
saw that state and national bigwigs got 
bids. 

60-Second Speeches. Nothing of a 
serious nature ever prevails at a Possum 
Club banquet. Everyone who attends au- 
tomatically becomes a member, Visiting 
dignitaries may speak, but if they run 
over a minute they get the gong. The 
club delights in gags like this: The toast- 
master calls for donations of $100 for 
charity. Electricity shot through one of 
the benches brings six volunteers promptly 
to their feet. 

Each year the club gives some of the 
proceeds of its banquet (at $2 a plate) to 
a worthy cause. This time the profits 
went to buy uniforms for the 70 members 
of the Mena high school band. 


Street Scene 


It was the Saturday before Christ- 
mas, and Capt. William Shaffer, of the 
Ardmore, Pa., police, wanted to catch a 
train out of Chicago so he could be home 
with his family. 

Still there was the question of an 
extradition hearing for his prisoner, Albert 
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BEST. The Nugents’ Lincoln, Iil., Evening Courier is rated as the No. 1 U. S. small town daily. 


E. Hart, wanted in Ardmore in connec- 
tion with a $42,000 jewelry robbery, but 
Chicago courts wouldn’t convene again 
until Monday. 

In desperation Capt. Shaffer appealed 
to Chief Justice Harold G. Ward of the 
Chicago Criminal Court. Hurrying to the 
busy corner of Randolph and LaSalle sts., 
Justice Ward conducted the city’s first 
court hearing in a public street as last 
minute Christmas shoppers looked on. 
Hart waived extradition and was whisked 
away on the next train by Capt. Shaffer. 


Dinosaur Graveyard 


Tourist-conscious Utah plans to build 
a $200,000 field house of natural history 
at Vernal (pop. 2,119), where thousands 
of years before the dawn of the atomic 
age the dinosaur had a happy hunting 
ground. 

Plans call for exhibit rooms to house 
fossils, replicas of prehistoric life, and flora 
and fauna peculiar to Utah and the Uintah 
Basin. There will be classrooms for the 
use of visiting scientists and geology stu- 
dents. Information officials will be on 
hand to greet incoming tourists and in- 
form them of the state’s scenic attrac- 
tions. 

Scientific Gold Mine. The rugged 
soil of Utah has yielded 181 species of 
mammals and reptiles. Among them were 
15 types of dinosaur, including the largest 
and smallest ever found in North Amer- 
ica, Most of these fossils were sent to 
universities and museums outside Utah. 
An effort is being made to retrieve some 
of them for the Vernal field house. 


Boom Town 


Colorado’s newest town, Artesia, 
grows fast on a site where only three 
months ago woodchucks and _ srattlers 
roamed the sage brush. 

The town was established by Colorado 
and Utah businessmen for workers in the 
Rangely oil district, the West’s new major 
oil-producing field. They bought land 
from a rancher, laid out streets, put up a 
grocery store, drug store, restaurant, mo- 
vie theater, strung wires for electricity, 
pumped in water from the nearby artesian 
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KILLS RATS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Easy, safe, and cheap to use. New, improved 
K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit form kills 
rats or your money back. 

Nothing to mix. No mess. No bother. 
Mr. N. P., Hudson, N. H., says, “...in one 
night I got 10 rats. We think it (K-R-O) is 
a wonder.” 

Not a poison. K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) 
is made of red squill. Relatively harmless to 
humans and domestic animals. 

Small cost. Only 35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
Red Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, feed, 
and seed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 

FRE Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. The 
K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio, Dept, 3, 


|. @ we - KILLS RATS 
pe ONLY 
RED-ITCHY SKIN? 
watch out— it’s often 


ECZEMA 


‘Invisible’ 
Liquid 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


applications of wonderful soothing 
Zemo—a Doctor's highly medicated 
invisible liquid—quickly relieve intense 
itching burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and 
similar annoying skin and scalp irritations 
due to external cause. Zemo also aids 
healing. Amazingly successful for over 
35 years! Apply any time—doesn’t show 


on skin. Buy E “eengeeng - ZEMO 


“Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by U. S$. 











First 


Zemo for stubborn cases 











RED, WHITE, 
BLUE, PINK, 
PURPLE 


America! & choicest colors, a full-size 


> l5e-Packet of seeds of each, all5 sent | 
postpaid to you for only l0c--togetac- | 


uainted. Send dime today! 

Book Free--Tested, 
aranteed seeds; all best flowers and ve 
‘or bumper crops. The Old Reliable Se 


w ENRY MAULE 
151 Mantes ia 32, Pa. 


fin the west) 151 Maule Building, Clinton. lows 


New OTTAWA SAW 


etables, 





logs, — bully 
tool cae BOCA Tags HAaTFHRB, "Esai ton Foal 


shortage. lots into money. 


oTTaAw ia baba CO., 164 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
Take prompt steps to protect your invention. Delays 
are dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘Protect, Finance 
and Sell Your Invention,” and ‘Invention Record” form. 
Preliminary information free. Reasonable fees. Con- 


scientious counsel. Easy payment plan. Learn how to 
protect and sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 102-M Atlantic Bidg.. Washington 4, D. C. 
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Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and 
other profitable products to farmers. No ex- 
perience or capital required. Must have auto 
and good references. Permanent. Write or wire. 


McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. 722, Freeport, Ilinois 
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wells from which the town gets its name, 
Houses are going up as fast as materials 
can be obtained. Plans call for a school, 
other business places. 

Since Rangely well-drillers appear to 
have hit an oil jackpot, Artesia is destined 
for rapid growth. The producers have 
sunk 61 wells, have yet to drill their first 
dry hole. 


_ Housing Shortcut 


Up to its neck in housing problems, 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
found a shortcut to homes for veterans 
and their families. 

It discovered that with a little car- 
pentry, Army barracks, dormitories, other 
temporary war housing units can be con- 
verted into suitable dwellings. 

To show town and city officials how, 
FPHA is staging a War Housing Re-Use 
Exposition at Silver Spring, Md., from 
Jan. 12 to Feb. 9 

On a 2o0-acre tract, a model village 
was built out of war housing units. An 
abandoned dormitory was shipped down 
from Bridgeport, Conn., reconditioned 
into five apartments, 

Quickly and economically, a demount- 
able house was brought from Hartford, 
Conn. 

Meaning. FPHA figures 100,000 
homes could be construeted out of avail- 
able war housing units. 

Estimated cost of dismantling, trans- 
porting and reconstructing would be about 
$1,900 per unit. 

Looking beyond the present critical 
need for housing, FPHA hopes the ex- 
position will serve to channel into eco- 
nomic uses temporary structures which 
otherwise might be wasted. 

It has prepared models to show how 


5 Packets” buildings no longer needed as homes may 
| be converted into farm and recreational 
| buildings, 
| tages, tourist cabins, roadside stands, bunk 
| houses, churches, schools, postoffices, other 


country stores, summer cot- 


utility buildings. 





TEENABELLE . by LALI 





"I know he isn't a ‘Van Johnson'—but I'm look- 
ing for security.” 











Cele Abele Mela 
MAKES ANY ARTICLE 


\\\ LUMINOUS ,,//, Z § 
=GLOWS IN THE DARK 






It’s easy to make any article glow 
brilliantly in the dark with this 
modern, ready-to-use Luminous 
Lacquer. Simply apply the lacquer 
with a brush. Dries in a jiffy and is 
perfectly harmless. Ideal for hun- 
dreds of practical household uses. 
And you can make extra money in 
your spare time—by selling jewelry, 
artificial flowers, toys, pictures, re- 
ligious articles, etc., which you have 
painted with this luminous lacquer. 
Children and grownups go for them 
in a big way! Generous bottle will 
be sent to you postpaid on receipt 
of $1. Money back guarantee. 


LUMINOUS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y., Dept. B1 





om i a> “a . 
SALESMEN ,2°.5:"" 
AND County 


| Nationally Rnounflhanufacturer 


Build up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write 
letter with detatls, age, experience, etc. 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
Dept. 35-13 Dayton 1, Ohio 


GARDENERS! GET THIS BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE 








’ STRAWBERRIES 


PAY ALLEN’S BERRY BOOK 
describes best early me- 
dium, late and everbearing varieties. 
Tells how to grow big luscious ber- 
ries for home and market. Copy 
Free. Write Today. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
92 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 








. DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 


tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 
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EDUCATION 


Educational Monuments 


In the past, communities have cre- 
ated parks, erected lavish monuments, 
planted trees in memory of their war dead. 
College scholarships would be a more fit- 
ting tribute this time, in the opinion of 
Dean Harry J. Carman, Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Liberal Arts. Said he 

Communities planning war memori- 
ils in honor of the young men who gave 
their lives in World War II, fighting to 
abolish ignorance and world enslavement, 
could easily set up and finance annual 
scholarships for two or three outstanding 
high school boys and girls, 

‘These living memorials would enable 
many deserving youngsters to obtain the 
benefits of higher education, and equip 
them to join the ranks of our future na- 
tional and world leaders in the fight for 
world peace and prosperity.” 


Study by Wire 


Chances for an education looked 
pretty slim to Martha Jean Meier, 17, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, when she was stricken 
with arthritis seven years ago. But while 
she has not been in a schoolroom since 
then, she has attended classes regularly 
for the past three years and was grad- 
uated from the eighth grade with honors 
In 1943. 

The ‘“‘teach-a-phone,” a two-way com- 
munication system which operates over 
leased telephone wires, has made it pos- 
sible for Martha Jean to keep up with 
her studies, although she lives on a farm 
seven and a-half miles from town, 

87 In Use. Iowa’s department of edu- 
cation turned to this device, which permits 
talking or listening from either end of the 
line, and adapted it to school use while 
hunting for ways to bring daily instruc- 
tion to shutins. So far, 87 “teach-a- 
phones” are in use throughout the state 


at little expense to pupils or parents. A 
state appropriation covers most of the 
cost, 

Equipped with hand or foot controls, 
whichever the handicapped youngsters can 
use better, the “teach-a-phone” enables 
them to listen quietly to routine classroom 
discussions, or break in to ask questions 
or give answers as they see fit. 

School officials readily admit the 
‘“teach-a-phones” have their limitations. 
For example, laboratory work is hard to 
explain over the phone. But for the at- 
tentive, responsive pupils like Martha 
Jean, it has worked wonders. In addition 
to helping them keep up with their class- 
work, it makes recovery easier by taking 
their minds off their ailments, 


World Reader 


To stimulate child interest and en- 
courage a better understanding of other 
countries and their people, the Austin 
Tex., board of education, has ordered 50.- 


000 copies of a new book, Legends of the, 


United Nations, for use as a supplemental 
seventh grade reader during the next four 
years, 

In the book, Frances Frost, Amer- 
ican poet, retells the stories of Dick Whit- 
tington and His Cat, Johnny Appleseed, 
and Paul Bunyan, and other children’s 
favorites in England, Russia, France. 
China, the U.S. and other United Nations. 
It is published by McGraw-Hill. 


Teaching Tip 


Teaching equality,_not tolerance of 
other races, is the key to ridding Amer- 
ican schools and pupils of racial and re- 
ligious prejudices, insisted John H. Fur- 
bay, director of air-age education for 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
speaking to Michigan educators in De- 
troit. . 

“The idea that we should teach tol- 
erance,” he said, “is the worst thing we 
could set out to do. Tolerance implies 
putting up with something that is in- 
ferior. What should be taught is a genuine 


appreciation for other peoples, their his- 
tories, their philosophies and contributions 
to world culture, . . . Only when Amer- 
ican youngsters come to appreciate other 
races, will they lose their prejudices.” 


Lost and Found 


Lost articles pouring into his office 
gave Superintendent L. A. Barrett of the 
Salida, Col., high school an idea. 

He hit on the novel scheme of re- 
quiring pupils and teachers alike to buy 
war stamps to reclaim their belongings. 

While pupils have the choice of buy 
ing 10¢, 25¢ or $1 stamps; teachers are 
required to pay the limit. In three years 
of operation the project has netted Uncle 
Sam several hundred dollars. It will be 
continued as long as stamps are available 
Barrett said. 


Junior Co-eds 


Residents of Minneapolis needn’t be 
surprised if a six-year-old girl stops her 
doll carriage on the street and says she’s 
a co-ed at the University of Minnesota. It 
may be the truth, for boys and girls from 
6 to 14 are enrolled in special music 
courses. 

These children’s classes were started 
a few years ago as a teaching experiment. 
Now a regular part of the university musi 
program, they serve a dual purpose. Col- 
lege seniors majoring in music practice 
textbook teaching theories on the young- 
sters, who in turn, learn to appreciate 
enjoy and play music. 

The size of the senior music class 
determines the number of children who 
can enroll. Each music major is assigned 
five children, ranging from beginners to 
advanced pupils, who are their music char- 
ges for two periods a week throughout 
the school year. 

Tuition is $2. A tuition fee of $2 
a quarter is charged for the “junior” stu- 
dents. They are permitted to enroll for 
three years, when they must stop to make 
room for new ones. This year 35 are reg- 
istered. 





ABSENCE NO HANDICAP. While Dorothy Keasling works, explains problem in the schoolroom, a two-way communication system keeps Martha 
Jean Meier posted on what goes on and lets her take part in discussion. 
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30 Million Autos 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp, President Joseph 
W. Frazer estimates that 4.5 million shiny, 
new automobiles will be produced in 1946, 
but most auto-starved Americans will find 
it difficult to buy one before 1947. 

After that, says Frazer, buying a new 
car will be duck soup, and within the fol- 
lowing five years the industry will make 
and sell nearly 30 million. Frazer arrives 
at the figure this way: 

Former car owners now without auto- 
mobiles: 84 million. Owners ready to junk 
cars more than eight years old: 9 million. 
Others who will junk or trade-in cars more 
than four years old: g million. Cars al- 
lotted for foreign sale: 3 million. 

Green Light. Frazer predicts 1946 
will usher in an era of economic fertility 
“vet unparalleled in small and large busi- 
ness in this country”; and that much, if 
not all, employment slack will be taken 
up primarily in the “marketing and serv- 
icing of cars and postwar products of 
other industries.” 


Homes of Duck 


Cotton houses, introduced down South 
by the Farm Security Administration and 
the National Cotton Council may prove 
one means of providing low cost homes, 
says the Council. 

Experiments have proved that 5-room 
cotton houses, suitable to any climate, can 
be built for less than $1,500. Built of ply- 
wood and covered with cotton canvas 
duck, FSA says they’re cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter than comparable frame 
buildings. 

The duck, costing about $150 for a 
5-room house, is glued on with a special 
fire resistant compound, then nailed at 
the seams. Two similar houses built in 
Coffee County, Ala., after five years had 
stood all weather tests, needed little more 
than a coat of paint, 


Laundromat 


Scrub-weary 
buy automatic 


housewives 

laundry equipment for 
their own homes may soon be able to 
throw out their old washtubs anyway. 
Self-service laundries where electric wash- 
ers, driers and ironers will do the work at 
about 2s5¢ a load, are coming, 

One such center in Mansfield, Ohio, 
has been doing a capacity business since 
September. 

Make Appointments. Mansfield 
housewives arrive at the Laundromat by 
appointment, having reserved washers, a 
dtier and ironer beforehand. Soap and 
rain-soft water is supplied and clothes can 
be washed in 20 minutes. 

From the washer they’re fed into a 
drier which tumbles and whirls them until 
they’re ready for ironing. A turn at the 
iron then finishes them up. Most of the 

machine-dried linens require no ironing at 
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Marigold Seeds 










Enjoy the real beauty of modern 
Marigolds—the most satisfactory 
ofall flowers for the home garden! 


For both their brilliant outdoor display and 
also the many lovely, long-lasting bouquets, 
you will prize Burpee’s Big Marigolds. The 
sturdy 2- to 2'4-ft. plants are constantly in 
bloom, all summer and fall. 


The glorious big double blooms grow up to4in. 
across—peony-flowered, carnation-flowered and 
chrysanthemum-flowered—golden orange, deep 
orange, buff, gold, primrose, lemon, canary- 
yellow, etc. Easy to grow anywhere, 

For years, Burpee’s Floradale Farms have led 
the world in creating new Marigolds—be sure 
to get this big 75c Super Packet of Burpee’s Big 
postpaid for just 10c. 


Send Dime Today! 


Seeds 
W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 


498 Burpee Building ., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 












Burpee Seed 

Catalog FREE 
Hundreds of pictures 
many in color, all best? 
flowers and vegetables 
including new Bu 
Hybrids. Write today. 

















498 Burpee Building 
Clinton, lowa 





WITH EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Turn spare time into cash! Easy! Just show your friends thrill- 
ing new Waliace Brown Everyday Greeting Cards. Wonder-value 
16-Card All Occasion Assortment, including Cards for Birth- 


days, Get-Well, Baby Birth, Friendship, Sympathy, etc. Sells on 
sight for only si. 00—big profit for you, up to 50c. Six more spe- 


cial fast-selling yo ee | L ter, Humorous, Get- 
Well, Symoatiy, Gis it ws aryn money-makers Personal 
Stationery. DAY RS PLES ON ‘APPROVAL. 
Also —-~ he pt By RAISING di - for organizations. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC. Azw'vSan' Ta, (ew von 


eee COUGHS 


Why start the day with hawking, *‘morning coughs" 
due to nose and throat congestion caused by colds, 
sinus, and catarrh? Try this “‘old stand-by meth- 
od’’ that thousands for 69 years have used... 


HALL’S TWO METHOD TREATMENT. 


Leosens and helps clear up phiegm-filled throat and 
nasal congestion or money beck. Ask your druggist. 
Write for FREE Vitamin and Health Chart today! 
¥. J. Cheney & Co,, Dept. 131 Toledo, Ohio. 


BUNIONS 
ralRYFOOT 


FOR QUICK RELIEF 
CHECKS THE PAIN 
REDUCES SWELLING 
NO FUSS, NO MUSS 

Get quick blessed relief 

from terrible, stinging 

bunion pains. Watch 


swollen bunion get 
smaller. 

FREE SAMPLE: Write for FULL SIZE 
Sample Treatment of FAIRYFOOT. Used 
on over three million grateful feet. Try it 
FREE NOW! No cost to ou. 
















Turkey Poults, Poultry Equipment, Electrical Applionces, 
lawn Mowers, 





BUILD YOUR OWN! 


FAST FREEZER Si35/f6~ 


It’s easy to build this household 
appliance and profitable to use. 
Save up to 75%. Operates on- 
110 or 32 volts. Plans show 5 
sizes and are easy to _ follow. 
ENJOY MAKING ONE OF ssi 
these freezers from new or used . FT 
parts. No expert knowledge needed. te 
Mail $1.00 bill or check for complete plans and catalog, 


LEJAY MFG. CO., 410 Leday Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Mina. 


—_—_—— 





























FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™*“EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 









FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 
KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS ond GARDEN SEEDS ore noted 


for vigor ond livability. 
Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 








oll the best vorieties. it's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 
early to avoid disoppointment. 

Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 

KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 

S MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, WN. ¥. 













hundreds of other “hard-to-get” items 
My biggest catalog in 30 years. You'll find 
every page crammed wit interesting in- 
formation and merchandise you've waited 
years to buy. A book for the whole family. 
A complete farm and home supply store in 
your armchair. Our big 30th Anniversary 
issue is the most unusual published by any 
hatchery, anywhere—Horace L. Campbell. 


GET CHICK FACTS AND PRICES 
Catalog describes our famous Vitamizing pro- 
cess. Details on our Baby Chick Replacement In- 
surance Policy and other “big profit’’ features 
of the Big Boy Chick Raising Pian. Sent FREE. 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
BOX Fl . SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 









WRITE TODAY 
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WONDERFUL RELIEF 
FROM MISERY OF 


BACKACHE, 


Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 





back pains— when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insigt on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


— BACK PLASTER 


EVERCRISP 


W FIRECRACKER 
- RADISH = 


ery early, Sparkling red, crisp, fine 
@rained and mild in flavor. Grow several 
plantings during season. Will not become 
pithy. 
UNIFORMLY BOMB SHAPED 
Called the finest grown by thousands of 
garden makers. HUNDREDS OF OTHER 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS IN BIG, NEW 
ILLUSTRATED SEED ANNUAL .. . vege- 
tgbles, flowers, fruits and berries. A post 
Sa en aoe card brings it. 
tog. Send od end 3« eogmer SEED & NURSERY CO. 
stamp tor meiting. 40 4th ST. FARIBAULT, MINN. 


STOP Scratching 


Relieve Itchina a 


Sufferers from the torturing itch 
caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
i Ss Seat, , “factory” itch, 
and other itch troubles, are ising 
ne. cooling, liquid D.D. yt. ~, 

D {a time- po ee een orate 
oO Dr.D. nnis— positive yre ieves crue 
rman itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits rs een A back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. 













@ A trict packet of 












Genuine Michigan 


% GLADIOLUS 
A)BULBS 3: $969 


Astounding Offer! 
Biggest Bargain in History! 
This amazing low ce bao 2 
blooming size Gladiolus Bu 
8 glorious Rain Mix colors 
in these 2-year-old high price 
varieties! Picardy, Dr. 
Peggy Lou, etc. Guaranteed to 
flower 5 years! Order now while free 
offer lasts! Sent in time for spring 
lanting. Money back guarantee. 
END NO MONEY. Cash orders 
sent prepaid—else pay $1.69 plus 
postage on arrival. Write today to: 












epdate ° receive 3 
blooming size Tube- 
rose Bulbs ae 
GIFT, Blooms first 
year into wary white. 
estremely fragrant 
flowers. 

























Bennet, + 


all before they are put into use again. 

The Mansfield Laundromat furnishes 
for its customers parking space, nursery, 
a lounge for relaxation and reading while 
waiting. 


Fish Harvest 


A new crop for the South is fish. Big- 
gest development in this field has been in 
North Carolina where the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has built 298 ponds on farms 
and plans to build 300 more. A number 
of farmers also have gone ahead on their 
own. 

The ponds are easy to construct, cost 
from $100 up depending upon size of dam 
and location. 

Ideal size is about an acre, which 
doesn’t require much of a stream-flow. 
One this size yields from 200 to 500 lbs. 
of pan fish a year. 

Chief stocks, furnished by state and 


Federal hatcheries, are bluegill, sunfish 
and bass. 
Time to Get Up 

Richard Roth, Seattle, Wash., de- 


signed an alarm clock which arouses deaf 
persons and hard sleepers. 

Roth took an ordinary alarm clock, 
connected it with a small motor which at- 
taches to the bed springs. When the alarm 
goes off, the motor goes on, giving the 
springs just enough shake to arouse the 
sleeper. 

For really tough cases, the motor is 
adjusted to produce more strenuous vibra- 
tions, 


Telephone Hitchhiking 


Gordon Nelms, general storekeeper at 
Brookland, Ark., picked up his telephone, 
dialed the number of one of four neigh- 
bors who had been hooked up on rural 
power lines, and talked for 10 minutes. 
Service was perfect. 

Nelms’ call marked the first experi- 
ment in telephone hitchhiking, or carrier 
telephone service, which the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and telephone 
engineers developed during the war. Idea 








is to make one set of poles and wires do 
the work of two in bringing both tele- 
phone service and light and power to farms 
in thinly settled sections where line in- 
stallation cost is the biggest part of the 
expense, 

Hitchhiking the service means that 
both high voltage and low voltage currents 
go over the sameline without mixing. A 
regular dial telephone is used, but new 
equipment developed especially for such 
service transmits the voice. 

Promise. “The experiment was a 
great success,” said REA Administrator 
Claude Wickard. “Once we get over the 
hump of reconversion and labor troubles, 
we can bring telephone service to the 
farmer at much cheaper cost than he could 
get it under the old system.” 


Bedboard Industry 


E. C. Pottorff, 64, sprained his hip 
and fell into business. Now he makes 
orthopedic boards to improve the comfort 
of bedridden persons. 

A New York advertising executive, 
Pottorff suffered his sprain in January, 
1943, and was confined to bed. His hobby 
was making furniture. When he recovered. 
he designed a bedboard for himself, liked 
it so well he decided to make bedboards 
his business, 

Pottorff opened a small shop in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., sold the boards at retail. 
When business got good he hired four 
helpers, started selling his product at 
wholesale. Orders poured in from all over 
the country. 

After materials and labor got short, 
Pottorff moved his business to his home 
town, Memphis, Tenn. Now he turns out 
as many boards as possible with the ma- 
terials he can get. 

“In a few months,” Pottorff said 
“we should be turning out a thousand 
boards a month.” 

Variety. The boards, made of light 
wood fiber, are nailed and hinged, go be- 
tween the springs and mattress. Pottorff 
makes 15 different types. Prices range 


from $3.95 to $25 a board, The more ex- 
pensive have four elevations for the head, 
two for the feet. 


Department of Agriculture 


Meee monies Seinen? | HITCH-HIKE CALL. Storekeeper Nelms makes first call over REA's power-line telephone service. 
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BOOKS 


What to Read 


Americans last week still wanted non- 
fiction books to read and study in a world 
where any event of fiction is likely to be 
eclipsed overnight. Publishers were an- 
swering “with a bumper crop of works 
ranging from philosophy, politics and 
memories to the new age of atomic 
energy. 

Modern Man Is Obsolete by Norman 
Cousins (Viking: $1) shows the path to 
destruction or peace opened by the age of 
the atom. A book to read—and ponder. 

Tomorrow’s House by architects 
George Nelson and Henry Wright (Simon 
& Schuster: $3) tells the possibilities and 
the problems you will face building your 
postwar home. 

Black Metropolis by St. Clair Drake 
and Horace Clayton (Harcourt, Brace: 
$5) studies Negro life in Chicago to spot- 
light the whole role of the race’s part in 
American history, the policies and prob- 
lems of the future. 

Food or Famine: The Challenge of 
Erosion by Ward Shepard (Macmillan: 
$3) sounds a warning bell to a world whose 
population is dependent upon a relatively 
thin top soil that is rapidly being blown, 
worked and washed away, 

Science - loving, religion - distrusting 
Bertrand Russell, himself a philosopher, 
reviews 50 other philosophers in A His- 
tory of Western Philosophy (Simon & 
Schuster: $5). His brilliance undimmed 
by 73 years, Russell starts with the Greeks, 
finishes with praise for John Dewey, whom 
he calls “the greatest living philosopher in 
America.” 

Opportunity in Alaska by George 
Sundborg (Macmillan: $2.50) answers 
many often-asked questions about what, 
how, and where the opportunities are in 
our modern frontier. A book for “pio- 
neers” or anyone else. 

A Man from Kansas by David Hine 
shaw (Putnam’s: $3) is the story of Wil- | 
liam Allen White, publisher of the famed 
Emporia Gazette, one of the country’s 
best-loved journalists, a “typical Ameri- 
can.” 

North Star Country by 
Sueur (Duell, Sloan & Pearce: $3), one of 
the American Folkways Series, tells of 
“Scandinavia, U. S. A.” It’s a recital of 
wheat, ore and timber, mortgages and dust 
storms in Minnesota, upper Michigan, the 
Dakotas, Wisconsin. 

Sheer length—566 pages—is the only 
complaint against Soldier of Democracy 


Meridel Le 


by Kenneth S. Davis (Doubleday, Doran 
& Co.: $3.50), a biography of Dwight 
Eisenhower from small-town boy to 5-star 
general. & 
The Best American Short Stories, [——_— 


1945, edited by Martha Foley (Houghton | 
Mifflin: $2.75) continues the annual an- 

thology of America’s “best” founded by 

the late Edward J. O’Brien 30 years ago,° 

The selections continue the high level of 

past years—enough said. 
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| RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


VATE 61: | 4-7 & 0) Bs MereyVy= 
AND PETER PAIN 
ATTACKS... 


roew BEN-Gay cox 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold symptoms. Ask your doctor 
about those famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate 
and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 21 times more of these 
ingredients than five other widely offered rub-ins. Mild Ben-Gay 
was especially developed for children’s delicate skin. 


Ben-Gay— THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


iV J RHEUMATISM |] THERE'S ALSO 
5 for 


MUSCLE PAIN “¢ MILD BEN-GAY 
DUE TO NEURALGIA FOR CHILDREN 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay 

Standard authors, new books, sepuler oft 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechan- 
ical, children’s books, etc. —all at guaranteeé 
savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 1946 


Cata 
brite te our great illustrated book cate 


FRE A short course in literature. The buy 


ing guide of ‘Joo 000 book lovers. The anewer to you 
Christmas gilt problem. FREE if you write NOW— 
TODAY! 


CLARKSON PSL 1s90INe COMPANY 
Dept. PASS 1253 S. Ave. Chicage 5, 111. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


Als 






BLACKHEADS + PIMPLES 


Use what thousands have tried for promptly reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, rash, itch—mildly 
medicated Cuticura! Softens blackhead tips for | | 
removal! Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will | 
refund your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 


IK ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 61-P, 646 N, 2 See Sey oe eee cee Ave., Chicago 11, iil, 


Toxite: — 


Red Mites 
Spray Ae spects ond other ee Breas. te Kille 











STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 37 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
All text material furnished. Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
Easy payment plan. Send for fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
FREE BOOK—“‘Law and Ex- up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 


rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Me. 


‘Bed Bugs 


Send postcard or letter to- 
cand Sehe — apts. Revend ol bests. Use day, for Burpee’s 1946 Seed 
Also kills Teatment ont =s Catalog free and postpaid. 


BURPEE co. 


WATCHES Wanted 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lewe'’s, Dept. P. Holland Bidg.. St. Louwts 1, Me. 
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thick mist over birds in closed io several 
times a day. Ask your dealer or WRITE. 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, *“‘Stammering, q 


to control 








Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3425 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 














THE HEARING AID. 
YOU'VE WAITED FOR! 


It’s the sensational Maico “UnitTEeEer”’ 
. the First audiometrically fitted, top- 

quality, single-unit hearing aid by a rec- 

ognized leader on whom you can rely. 








«/ No separate battery pack or bothersome 
battery cord. 






/ Just One slim, trim case and a tiny ear- 
piece to wear—both in beautiful ivory 
tint. 


./ Inprvipvatty Fitrep from 
audiogram. 






scientific 







/ Exctustve better-hearing features, re- 
sult of Maico’s wartime deafness research. 







/ Futty Guaranteep by Maico, suppliers 
of 90% of the precision hearing test in- 
struments used by U.S. Army, Navy, 
airlines, physicians. 


* MAICO « 
Pioneers in Medical Electronics 
UPON FOR FREE BOOKLET! 






MAIL THIS CO 
tthe SID agie ip mace, auen eae 
MAICO CO., Inc., Dept. 521 
25 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Please send me, without charge or obli- 
gation, your booklet, “The Hidden Hear- 
ing Beneath Your Deafness,” and in- 
formation about the revolutionary new 
Maico “Uniteer.”” 


Name 


Address 





State. 


lL 


eS Ae ee 


| 
















Pedigree-Sired by males from 200-300 
Official Ege Record R.O.P. Hens. U. 8. 
Approved. Pullorum Tested. Your favor- 
ite purebred from_famous laying strains. 
Sexed, if desired. Hybrids. Prompt Serv- 
ice. CATALOG FREE! 


LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box mY, Bon Oe | Nokomis, Ill. 


sow SALZER'S s seeds 3 


for greater yield, faster growing vege- 
tables and flowers. 1946 Big FREE 
Catalog lists everything for farm and 
arden. Prize Winning Glads, Dahlias, 
Finnias, Tomatoes, Plants, Shrubs, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. All seeds 
3-way_ tested—99% plus Ri'Ng oe 
BIG Seed offers: OF FE o. 
selected % gpeity varieties. 3 Phe. 
Radishes, kgs. each er Beets, 
Carrots; 1 Pkg. each Cabb Corn, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Mus Selon, 
Watermelon, Onion, Peas, Tomatoes, y 
L 19 Packages for $1.00 
LOWER 


A 
MARIGOLD.ZINNIAS,and BACHE- 
LOR BUTTONS, 50c value for galy 
25c Postpaid. Write today for BI 
FREE CATALOG. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 























Sweet Thought 


When sugar is once more abundant, 
And gone is the rationing phase, 
We'll sweeten our tea and our coffee— 
Yes, those will be stirring days. 
Philip Lazarus 


Mrs. Bland moved into a new hotel 
and before going out to buy herself a 
radio, she called up the desk clerk. “Have 
you A.C or D.C. current here?” she 
asked. 

“One minute,” said the clerk. After 
a few moments he returned to report, 
“I’m sorry but neither is registered here.” 


The postal clerk weighed Susie’s let- 
ter and said, “It’s too heavy; you'll have 
to put another stamp on it.” 

“What!” demurred Susie, 
it even heavier?” 


“and make 


Brain Teaser No. 115 


If a hen and a half 
lays an egg and a half 
in a day and a half, 
how many hens lay 
how many eggs in the 
smallest (integer) 
number of days if the sum of the hens, 
eggs and days is 100? 

Solution to No. 114 

In the first shop mentioned the man 
saves 15¢ on the shave. In the ‘second 
shop he saves 15¢ on the hair cut. The 
ratio of the saving due to the prices in 
shop one to shop two is 15/45 to 15/75. 
This ratio equals 5/3. Hence in the first 
shop the saving was § of 15¢ or o#¢, 
while in the second shop the saving was 3 
of 15¢ or 5§¢. 





“Did you fall down with your good 
pants on, Tommie?” asked mother. 

“Well, Mom, there wasn’t time to 
take them off,” replied Tommie. 


“TI wish the boys wouldn’t call me Big 
Bill.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“These college names stick, and I’m 
trying to study to be a doctor.” 


“What would happen if we struck a 
big iceberg?” asked the nervous passenger. 
“The iceberg would pass along as if 
nothing happened,” answered the captain. 
The passenger sighed with relief. 


Young Junior was gazing at the bun- 
dle left by the stork, 

“Did he come from heaven?” he 
asked, pitching his voice above the shrill 
yells of the baby. 

“Yes, dear,” his. mother replied. 

“Huh! no wonder they put him out,” 
said Junior. 


“Use your noodle, lady, use your 
noodie,” roared the traffic cop, 


“Oh, my goodness! Will you show me 
where it is? I’ve pushed and pulled every- 
thing in this “car.” 


“My husband plays tennis, handball, 
swims and goes in for physical exercise. 
Does your husband take any regular exer- 
cise?” 

“Well, last week he was out seven 
nights running.” 


“What are you planning to do to- 
night?” Hubby wanted to know. 

“Nothing special,” Wifey replied; 
“T’ll probably write a letter or two, listen 
to the radio and so on.” 

“Well, when you get to the so on, 
don’t forget my shirt button.” 


“That psychologist told me that suc- 
cess depends largely on one’s frame of 
mind.” 

“Maybe, but out in Hollywood it 
mostly depends just on one’s frame.” 


“Here’s a book, madam,” said the 
salesman, “that will interpret all your 
dreams.” 

“Now, smarty,” replied the landlady, 


“T’ll have you know I do all my dreaming 
in English!” 

“Any big men ever born in this 
town?” asked the stranger, 

“No, suh!” answered native Rastus, 
“Jes’ little babies!” 


At a West Coast port not long ago a 
navy doctor intercepted a sailor*who was 
carrying aboard a rather unusual pet, a 
baby skunk. 

“You can’t take that below decks,” 
the doctor ruled. “Just think of the odor 
down there.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the sailor as- 
sured him. ‘‘He’ll get used to it the same 
as I did.” 
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“T had a tough battle to get 
society.” 

“Had to keep your chin up, eh?” 

“No, just my nose.” 








"You're new here ... aren't you?” 
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All in favor raise right hands... with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. 
The sooner the better. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we'll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

And after these fellows get home— 
these men who have fought and won 
the toughest war America has ever 
known—what then? 

We want to take care of the in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to see 


that the young fellows who went off 
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to fight get a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are jobs—plenty of decent jobs—for 
the men who've been doing the 
world’s meanest job at army pay. 

How much are we willing to do 
about that? 

If we're really serious about want- 


ing to see that our men get what they 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB=— 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 
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have so richly earned, we'll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

Now's the time. Let's have a show 
of hands—with wallets—to prove 
how much we really want to hear that 
old familiar step and that familiar 
voice yelling “It’s me!” Let’s prove, 
with pocketbooks, that we can do our 


job as well as they did theirs. 
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_ California 


Cities a beehive of industry in war years, is 
getting its house in order to receive guests from all 


over the nation. 


Union Pacific will be transporting thousands of 
California visitors. It offers the West's greatest travel 
bargain; serves more west- 
ern scenic regions than 
any other railroad and is 
long famous for smooth- 
riding, safe travel . . . for 
meals that delight and 


friendly service. 
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Whatever you desire in 
rail transportation can be 
yours; a swift Streamliner, 
a comfortable Limited or, 
if cost is a factor, the 


economical Challengers. 


Add to the pleasure of your trip, if enroute to Los 
Angeles, by stopping over at Las Vegas, Nevada—a 
short distance from mighty Boulder Dam, one of 


America's greatest spectacles. 


Your journey by rail will be a high spot of your 


vacation or business trip. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE 


laeambiners. AND THE Challengers. 





